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STATE OF PARTIES IN FRANCE. 


Meeurs Politiques du XIX* Siecle. Par Alexis 
Dumesnil. Paris, 1830. Audin. 
THE position of France at this moment is per- 
fectly incomprehensible, even to the French 
themselves. The nation, in fact, is in one of 
those periods of transition, in which it may be 
said to have no character, being in the very act of 
Ryiing off one character, and assuming another. 
$ circumstance, which does not altogether 
escape observation, though, we believe, it is not 
sufficiently attended to, is the cause why ordi- 
nary speculators in politics and philosophy find 
it mt on to satisfy their minds respecting 
the y of their country: some being dis- 
posed to for a perfect regeneration; while 
others, in whom feebleness of character extin- 
guishes hope, look forward to nothing short of 
political annihilation. Among this latter 
must be classed M. Alexis Dumesnil, author of 
= * Political Manners of the Nineteenth Cen- 
, This work, which, in itself, is entitled to but 
little notice, acquires a sort of claim to attention, 
from its having excited considerable curiosity in 
France. For the first few days after its appear- 
ance,—and there, the fame of new books lasts but 
a few days,—nothing was talked of but the 
“vivacious” and “ amusing” satire of M. Du- 
mesnil. Having now been published two or three 
weeks, it is become a stale affair upon the Con- 
tinent; but, as we believe it is still a novelty on 
this side of the channel, we shall just give our 
readers a peep at its character and contents. 


_ The principal aim of the author is to persuade 
his countrymen that they are dead and | buried. 
Nothing less. “ You talk,” says he, “ of political 
regeneration, of the perfectibility of man, and of 
the benefits to be derived from commerce and 
industry: but, to what ag ow do you amuse 
yourselves with all these chimeras and phan- 
toms? Are you not already in the grave? Has 
not the earth closed over you? With whom do 
I argue, but with the ghosts and shades of de- 
ed Frenchmen?” ‘This is his language ; and, 

a few pages, such extravagant nonsense is 
tolerable. But when a man goes on through a 
whole octavo volume, raving in the same note, 
our patience is tired out, and we are provoked to 
the noisy lugubrious pedant. M. Dumesnil, 
wever, is by no means singular in France, 
where he may, in fact, be said to represent a 
whole class of writers,—all regretting the past, 
weeping over the present, and pretending to 
tremble for the future. These miserable scrib- 
blers forget that it was always thus; that weak 
and timid minds are always devoured by terrors 
and vain regrets; and that when men fail to dis- 
tinguish themselves among their contemporaries, 
bs invariably betake themselves to abuse and 

it satire. 


We have already said, that the position of 
France is incomprehensible, and we repeat it ; 
but it is so, merely because mystification wilfully 
throws a cloud over it. Nothing is suffered to 

pear there at present in its natural light : re- 
liguon, literature, politics, every thing is wraj 
in a mantle of artifice, which conceals the form, 
and misleads the observer. Unfortunately, too, 
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there are few or none of the superior minds 
among them, who could pierce through this out- 
ward covering, and detect the mystery lurking 
beneath ; and the task being undertaken by in- 
competent persons, like the author before us, the 
confusion and uncertainty are only rendered more 
palpable and complete. To what party in the 
country this satirist belongs, it is immatefial to 
inquire. A French critic, who has been at the 
pains, like ourselves, to wade through his vapid 
declamations, appears to imagine that he must 
belong to that of the republic, and be devoured 
with spleen at the overthrow of all his. hopes by 
the restoration of the Bourbons. The circum- 
stance, however, as we have said, is immaterial ; 
—but one thing is clear—he belongs to the party 
who are discontented, and is determined not to 
devour his griefs in secret. 


The only portion of his book which could 
have either instructed or amused, is a series of 
portraits of persons who have distinguished 
themselves during the last forty years, by being 

Everything by turns, and nothing long ; 
but, whatever may be the case in Paris, where 
these illustrious changelings reside, the pictures 
are not to be recognized by a foreigner, under the 
absurd denominations which he has given them. 
What do we know of “ Lancelot,”—* Lucro- 
hile,” — “ Dorimont,”—&c.? Of course M. 
mesnil was right in keeping clear, as well as 
he could, of libel; but, could he have repressed 
the lust of satire, and have described characters 
as they were, or with a trifling softening of the 
truth, he might have mentioned names, and been 
more interesting. 

One of the most singular traits of this writer 
is his contempt for the literature of the present 
age, while, practically, he belongs to the very 
worst school, as far as style and taste are con- 
cerned, which has prevailed for the last fifty 

ears. Let the reader take, as a specimen of 
is manner, the commencement of the work :— 
“T belong,” says he, “to a generation which has 
never known the sweet quiet of the domestic 
hearth. Cradled by the noise of the thunder, it 
began its first sports upon ruins and bloody 
wrecks. JI still remember, that the standards 
which I saw borne along in my infancy, were the 
heads and hy ew | entrails of men: and the 
crowd which followéd, bellowing as they went, 
shook in the air strips of human flesh, and the 
op poe they had torn from their victims. 
is generation has grown up among civil wars, 

in the presence of scaffolds and executions; it 
has seen the traditions of its forefathers extin- 
guished in waves of blood; and has beheld, as 
it were, the chain of life, and the immutable order 
of generations broken. Immense chasms have 
been opened in the ranks of society—rage and 
despair have spared no one—vanquishers and 
vanquished have sunk together into the gulf— 
and now, we that remain, after so much noise, 
and such prodigious exertions, witnesses or 
actors, the scattered fragments of another age, 
must finish our days in the shadow of a contract 
entered into by the weak and the timid on the 
tomb of the brave. We might say to those who 
boast of their political forgetfulness—‘ Yes, you 
have forgotten every thing, even the million of 
men who have fallen for liberty, and the entire 





ple of martyrs who had their throats cut in La 
Verdee! Yes, you have forgotten every thing,even 
the holy laws of justice, and the sanctity of oaths! 
But learn also, that you live in an age in which 
statues only appear for a moment on their pe- 
destals—in an age, in which thei of great 
men, in turn mutilated and destroyed, command 
only that kind of respect which was formerly felt 
for objects stricken by the thunderbolt!’ Idols, 
in fact, pass rapidly away, altars are quickly over- 
thrown, and the age appears impatient to avenge 
itself. Alas! let justice then be done! signal 
justice! Let implacable destiny pursue to the 
end a greatness which sports with truth, and 
strike without pity all glory which does not com- 
mand solid virtue. The curse which falls —_ 
the powerful, is a smile from heaven for the ho- 
nest man !”” 

Imagine a book written from beginning to end 
in this style, without one new idea, without one 
original metaphor, one single solitary thought 
which has not been met with a thousand times be- 
fore, and you will have formed a correct notion 
ofthe “Political Manners of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury;” and of a great number of other books 
which have lately appeared in France. The taste 
for barren generalities is not yet worn out in that 
country ;— they philosophize pompously and 
childishly upon the most worthless trifles ; and, 
observing that in all other countries there are 
also some weak intellects who pursue the same 
system, they congratulate themselves upon the 
circumstance, and imagine they are taking the 
lead in the affairs of this world. Even the most 
respectable writers in France fall, occasionally, 
into this stupid vein. For example, the “ Globe,” 
in noticing the very book before us, has the fol- 
lowing notable : “That cannot be so very 
despicable a nation, which at the present moment, 
after so many disasters, still reigns over Europe by 
the force of thought.” Reigns over Europe! In what 
way? By translating and imitating our novels? 
By stealing their philosophy from mor y and 
by stifling among themselves the voice of con- 
science, and the dignity of human nature! It 
will give the reader some light into the state of 
literature in France, to inform him that Richard- 
son is regarded by its critics as one of our first- 
rate authors, barely inferior to Shakspeare; and 
that Thomson and Young are enumerated among 
our greatest poets. The forgeries of Macpher- 
son, also—the Ossianic fragments—still com- 
mand the admiration of this tasteful people, who 
rule over all Europe by the power of intellect! 
The truth is, that the French are lamentably 
ignorant of every literature but their own; and 
that they will persist, in spite of this ignorance, 
to criticize the productions of their neighbours. 
No doubt they may hereafter, when they have 
qualified themselves by acquiring their language, 
be competent to enjoy the productions of a Mil- 
ton and a Shak: e; but at present there is 
not a nation in Europe more blind to the higher 
beauties of our literature than they; and this, 
moreover, is so thoroughly felt in England, that 
we have long been utterly regardless of their 
praise or censure. As to imitating them in any 
thing, it is a well-known fact, that nothing is so 
sure to ruin an author among us, as the suspi- 
cion of his being infected with French taste, or 
French principles. 
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LORD BYRON. my head and tears in my eyes; for I have just® 
Letters and Journals of Lord Byron ; with Notices ed with my ‘ Cornelian,’ who spent the even- 
of his Life. By Thomas Moore. 2 vols. 4%, | g with me. As it was our last interview, I 
Vol. I. London, 1830. Murray. postponed my engagement to devote the hours 


Our readers will expect us to supply them with 
some specimens of this long-expected and 
amusing work. Our extracts and o i 
would together form an article consi 
long for the we can at present assign to 
one work. We will therefore give, in the first 
place, the portions which must naturally excite 

greatest interest, namely, the quotations from 
Lord Byron and Moore. 


The following extracts relate to a story of 
Lord Byron’s early life, of which little, if any- 

ing, has hitherto come before the public. 

“ But though, for a time, he may have felt 
this sort of estrangement at Cambridge, to re- 
main long without attaching himself was not in 
his nature; and the friendship which he now 
formed with a youth named Eddleston, who was 
two years younger than himself, even exceeded 
in warmth and romance all his schoolboy attach- 
ments. This boy, whose musical talents first 
drew them together, was, at the commencement 
of their acquaintance, one of the choir at Cam- 
bridge, though he afterwards, it appears, entered 
into a mercantile line of life ; and this disparity 
in their stations was by no means without its 
charm for Byron, as gratifying at once both his 
pride and good-nature, and founding the tie be- 
tween them on the mutually dependent relations 
of protection on the one side, and gratitude and 
devotion on the other ;—the only relations, ac- 
cording to Lord Bacon, in which the little 
friendship that still remains in the world is to 
be found. It was upon a gift presented to him 

Eddleston that he wrote those verses entitled 
* The Cornelian,’ which were printed in his first, 
unpublished volume, and of which the following 
is a stanza. 


The next passages are from his letters to alady, 
his friendship with whom appears to have oo 
honourable both to him and to her. 

“ On Monday I depart for London. I quit 
Cambridge with little regret, because our se¢ are 
vanished, and my musical protegé before men- 
tioned has left the choir, and is stationed in a 
mercantile house of considerable eminence in 
the metropolis. You may have heard me ob- 
serve he is exactly to an hour, two years younger 
than myself. I found him grown considerably, 
and, as you will suppose, very glad to see his 
former Patron. He is nearly my height, very 
thin, very fair complexion, dark eyes, and light 
locks. My opinion of his mind you already 
know ;—I hope I shall never have occasion to 
change it. Every body here conceives me to be 
an invalid. The University at present is very 
gay, from the fétes of divers kinds. I supped 
out last night, but eat (or ate) nothing, sipped 
a bottle of claret, went to bed at two and rose 
at eight. I have commenced early rising and 
find it agrees with me. The Masters and the 
Fellows all very polite, but look a little askance 
—don’t much admire lampoons—truth always 
disagreeable.” p. 111-12. 

To Miss 
Trin. Coll, Camb., July 5th, 1807, 

“ Sinee my last letter I have determined to 
reside another year at Granta, as my rooms, &c. 
&c. are finished in great style, several old friends 
come again, and many new acquaintances 
made ty Be mk my Ledlimation leads me 
forward, and I shall return to College in October, 
if still alive. My life here has been one conti- 
nued routine of dissipation—out at different 

every day, to more dinners, &c. 

. than my stay permit me to fulfil. At 

this moment I write with a bottle of claret in 








of the Sabbath to friendship :—Edleston and I 
have separated for the present, and my mind is 
a chaos of hope and sorrow. To-morrow I set 
out for London: you will address your answer 
to Gordon’s Hotel, Albemarle-street, where I 
sojourn during my visit to the metropolis. 

“I rejoice to hear you are interested in my 
protegé: he has been my almost constant associ- 
ate since October, 1805, when I entered Trinity 
College. His voice first attracted my attention, 
his countenance fixed it, and his manners attached 
me to him for ever. He departs for a mercantile 
house in town in October, and we shall probably 
not meet till the expiration of my minority, 
when I shall leave to his decision either enter- 
ing as a partner through my interest, or residing 
with me altogether. Of course he would in his 
present frame of mind prefer the datter, but he 
may alter his opinion previous to that period ;— 
however, he shall have his choice. I certainly 
love him more than any human being, and 
neither time or distance have had the least effect 
on my (in general) changeable disposition. In 
short, we shall put Lady E. Butler and Miss Pon- 
sonby to the blush, Pyiades and Orestes out of 
countenance, and want nothing but a catastrophe 
like Nisus and Euryalus, to give Jonathan and 
David the ‘goby.’ He —— is perhaps more 
attached to me than even I am in return. 
During the whole of my residence at Cambridge 
we met every day, summer and winter, without 
passing one tiresome moment, and arated 
each time with increasing reluctance. hope 
you will one day see us together, he is the only 
being I esteem, though I like many.” p. 112-13, 


The conclusion of this singular and touching 
anecdote is given by Mr. Moore in a note. 

“ It may be as well to mention here the sequel 
of this enthusiastic attachment. In the year 
1811 young Edleston died of a consumption, and 
the following letter, addressed by Lord Byron 
to the mother of his fair Southwell correspon- 
dent, will show with what melancholy faithful- 
ness, among the many his heart had then to 
mourn for, he still dwelt on the memory of his 

college friend. 
_ . Cambridge, Oct. 28th, 1811. 

“ Dear Madam,—I am about to write to you 
on a silly subject, and yet I cannot well do 
otherwise. You may remember a cornelian, 
which some years ago I consigned to Miss * * * *, 
indeed gave to her, and now I am going to make 
the most selfish and rude of requests. The per- 
son who gave it to me, when I was very young, 
is dead, and though a long time has elapsed since 
we met, as it was the only memorial I possessed 
of that person (in whom I was very much inte- 
rested), it has acquired a value by this event I 


“could have wished it never to have borne in my 


eyes. If, therefore, Miss * * * * should have 
preserved it, I must, under the circumstances, 
beg her to my requesting it to be trans- 
mitted to me, at No. 8, St. James’s-street, Lon- 
don, and I will replace it by something she may 
remember me by equally well. As she was 
always so kind as to feel interested in the fate 
of him that formed the subject of our conversa- 
tion, you may tell her that the giver of that cor- 
nelian died in May last of a consumption, at the 
age of twenty-one, making the sixth, within four 
months, of friends and relatives that I have lost 
beween May and the end of August, 
“ Believe me, dear madam, 
“ yours very sincerely, 
“ Byron. 
“P.S. I go to London to-morrow.” 


“ The cornelian heart was, of course, return- 
ed, and Lord Byron, at the same time, reminded 








that he had left it with Miss * * ** as a deposit, 
not a gift,” p, LL3-14, 





The subjoined letter from Lord Byron con- 
tains some particulars with regard to a remark- 
able man. 

To Mr. Murray. 
Ravenna, Obre 12, 1620. 

“ What you said of the late Charles Skinner 
Matthews has set me to my recollections ; but I 
have not beg able to turn up anything which 
would do for the purposed Memoir of his brother, 
—even if he had previously done enough during 
his life to sanction the introduction of anecdotes 
so merely personal. He was, however, a very 
extraordinary man, and would have been a great 
one. No one ever succeeded in a more surpass- 
ing degree than he did, as far as he went. He 
was indolent too; but whenever he stripped, he 
overthrew all antagonists. His conquests will be 
found registered at Cambridge, particularly his 
Downing one, which was hotly and highly con- 
tested and yet easily won. Hobhouse was his 
most intimate friend, and can tell you more of 
him than any man. William Bankes also a great 
deal. I myself recollect more of his oddities than 
of his academical qualities, for we lived most 
together at a very idle period of my life. When 
I went up to Trinity in 1805, at the age of 
seventeen and a half, I was miserable and un- 
toward to a degree. I was wretched at leaving 
Harrow, to which I had become attached duri: 
the two last years of my stay there; wretch 
at going to Cambridge instead of Oxford (there 
were no rooms vacantat Christchurch); wretched 
from some private domestic circumstances of 
different kinds, and consequently about as un- 
social as a wolf taken from the troop. So that, 
although I knew Matthews, and met him often 
then at Bankes’s (who was my collegiate pastor, 
and master, and patron), and at Rhode’s, Mil- 
nes’s, Price’s, Dick’s, Macnamara’s, Farrell’s, 
Galley Knight's, and others of that set of cotem- 
poraries, yet I was neither intimate with him 
nor with any one else, except my old schoolfellow 
Edward Long (with whom I used to pass the 
day in riding and swimming), and William 
Bankes, who was good-naturedly tolerant of my 
ferocities. 

“It was not till 1807, after I had been upwards 
of a year away from Cambridge, to which I had 
returned again to reside for my degree, that I 
became one of Matthews’s familiars, by means 
of H**, who, after hating me for two years, be- 
cause I ‘wore a white hat and a gray coat and 
rode a gray horse’ (as he says himself), took 
me into his good graces because I had written 
some poetry. I had always lived a good deal, 
and got drunk occasionally, in their company— 
but now we became really friends in a morning. 
Matthews, however, was not at this period re- 
sident in College. I met him chiefly in London, 
and at uncertain periods at Cambridge. H**, 
in the mean time, did great things: he founded 
the Cambridge ‘Whig Club’ (which he seems to 
have forgotten), and the ‘ Amicable Society,’ 
which was dissolved in consequence of the mem- 
bers constantly quarrelling, and made himself 
very popular with ‘us youth,’ and no less formi- 
dable to all tutors, professors, and heads of Col- 
leges. William B** was gone; while he staid, 
he ruled the roast—or rather the roasting—and 
was father of all mischief. 


“ Matthews and I, meeting in London, and 
elsewhere, became great cronies. He was not 
good-tempered—nor am I—but with a little 
tact his temper was manageable, and I thought 
him so superior a man, that I was willing to 
sacrifice something to his humours, which were 
often, at the same time, amusing and provoking. 
What became of his papers (and he certainly had 
many), at the time of his death, was never known. 
I mention this by the way, fearing to skip it 
over, and as he wrote remarkably well, both in 
Latin and English. We went down to Newstead 
together, where I had got a famous cellar, and 
Monks’ dresses from a masquerade warehous¢, 
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We were a company of some seven or eight, 
with an occasional neighbour or so for visitors, 
and used to sit up late in our Friars’ dresses, 
drinking burgundy, claret, champagne, and 
what not, out of the skull-cap, and all sorts of 
glasses, and buffooning. all around the house, in 
our conventual garments. Matthews always de- 
nominated me ‘the Abbot,’ and never called me 
by any other name in his good humours, to the 
day of his death. The harmony of these our 
symposia was somewhat in ted, a few days 
after our assembling, by Matthews’s threatening 
to throw ‘ bold W**’ (as he was called, from 
winning a foot-match, and a horse-match, the 
first from Ipswich to London, and the second 
from Brighthelmstone) by threatening to throw 
‘bold W**’ out of a window, in consequence of 
I know not what commerce of jokes ending in 
this epigram, W** came to me and said, that 
“his respect and regard for me as host would 
not permit him to call out any of my guests, 
and that he should go to town next morning.’ 
He did. It was in vain that I represented to 
him that the window was not high, and that the 
turf under it was particularly soft. Away he 
went. 


“ Matthews and myself had travelled down 
from London together, talking all the way in- 
cessantly upon one single topic. When we got 
to borough, I know not what chasm had 
made us diverge for a moment to some other 
subject, at which he was indignant. ‘ Come,’ 
said he, ‘don’t let us break through—let us go 
on as we began, to our journey’s end ;’ and so he 
continued, and was entertaining as ever to the 
very end. He had previously occupied, during 
my year’s absence from Cambridge, my rooms 
in Trinity, with the furniture; and Jones the 
tutor, in his odd way, had said, on putting him 
in, ‘ Mr. Matthews, I recommend to your atten- 
tion not to damage any of the moveables, for 
Lord Byron, sir, is a young man of tumultuous 
passions.’ Matthews was delighted with this; and 
whenever any body came to visit him, begged 
them to handle the very door with caution; and 
used to repeat Jones’s admonition, in his tone 
and manner. There was a large mirror in the 
room, on which he remarked, ‘ that he thought 
his friends were grown uncommonly assiduous 
in coming to see him, but he soon discovered that 
they only came to see themselves.’ Jones’s phrase 
of * tumultuous passions,’ and the whole scene, 
had put him into such good humour, that I verily 
believe, that I owed to it a portion of his good 
graces. 

“When at Newstead, somebody by accident 
rubbed against one of his white silk stockings, 
one day before dinner ; of course the gentleman 
apologized. ‘Sir,’ answered Matthews, ‘it may 
be all very well for you, who have a great many 
silk stockings, to dirty other people’s; but to 
me, who have only this one pair, which I have 
put on in honour of the Abbot here, no apology 
cancompensate me for such carelessness: besides, 
the expense of washing.’ He had the same sort 
of droll sardonic way about every thing. A wild 
Irishman, named F * *, one evening beginning 
to say something at a large supper at Cambridge, 
Matthews roared out ‘Silence!’ and then, point- 
ing to F * *, cried out, in the words of the oracle, 
* Orson is endowed with reason.’ You may easily 

that Orson lost what reason he had ac- 

quired, on hearing this compliment. When H * * 

published his volume of Poems, the Miscellany 
(which Matthews would call the ‘ Miss-sell-any’ ), 

all that could be drawn from him was, that the 

was ‘extremely like Walsh.’ H** 

it this at first a compliment; but we never 

could make out what it was, for all we know of 
Walsh is his Ode to King William, and Pope’s 

epithet of ‘ Walsh.” When the Newstead 
party broke up for London, H * * and Matthews, 
who were the greatest friends possible, agreed, 
for a whim, to waik together to town, They quar- 





relled by the way, and actually walked the latter 
half of their journey, occasionally passing and 
repassing, without speaking, When Matthews 
had got to Highgate, he had spent all his money 
but threepence halfpenny, and determined to 
spend that also in a pint of beer, which I believe 
he was drinking before a public-house, as H * * 
passed him (still without speaking) for the last 
time on their route. They were reconciled in 
London again. 

“ One of Matthews’s passions was ‘the Fancy;’ 
and he sparred uncommonly well. But he always 
got beaten in rows, or combats with the bare fist. 

n swimming too, he swam well; but with effort 
and /abour, and too high out of the water ; so that 
Scrope Davies and myself, of whom he was 
therein somewhat emulous, always told him that 
he would be drowned if ever he came to a diffi- 
cult pass in the water. He was so; but surely 
Scrope and myself would have been most heartily 


glad that 
‘the Dean had lived, 
And our prediction proved a lie.’ 

“ His head was uncommonly handsome, very 
like what Pope’s was in his youth. 

* His voice, and laugh, and features, are 
strongly resembled by his brother Henry’s, if 
Henry be he of King’s College. His passion for 
boxing was so great, that he actually wanted me 
to match him with Dogherty (whom I had 
backed and made the match for against Tom 
Belcher), and I saw them spar together at my 
own lodgings with the gloves on. As he was bent 
upon it, I would have backed Dogherty to please 
him, but the match went off. It was of course to 
have been a private fight in a private room. 

“ On one occasion, being too late to go home 
and dress, he was equipped by a friend (Mr. 
Bailey, I believe), in a magnificently fashionable 
and somewhat exaggerated shirt and neckcloth. 
He proceeded to the Opera, and took his station 
in Fop’s Alley. During the interval between the 
opera and the ballet, an acquaintance took his 
station by him, and saluted him: ‘Come round,’ 
said Matthews, ‘come round.’ ‘ Why should I 
come round?’ said the other ; ‘ you have only to 
turn your head—I am close by you.’ ‘That is 
exactly what I cannot do,’ answered Matthews: 
‘don’t you see the state I am in?’ pointing to 
his buckram shirt collar, and inflexible cravat, 
—and there he stood with his head always in the 
same perpendicular position during the whole 
spectacle. 

“ One evening, after dining together, as we 
were going to the Opera, I happened to have a 
spare Opera ticket (as subscriber to a box), and 
presented it to Matthews. ‘ Now sir,’ said he to 
Hobhouse afterwards, ‘this I call courteous in 
the Abbot—another man would never have 
thought that I might do better with half a guinea 
than throw it to a door-keeper ;—but here is a 
man not only asks me to dinner, but gives me a 
ticket for the theatre.’ These were only his oddi- 
ties, for no man was more liberal, or more honour- 
able in all his doings and dealings than Matthews. 
He gave Hobhouse and me, before we set out for 
Constantinople, a most splendid entertainment, 
to which we did ample justice. One of his fancies 
was dining at all sorts of out of the way places. 
Somebody popped upon him, in I know not what 
coffee-house in the Strand—and what do you 
think was the attraction? Why, that he paid a 
shilling (1 think) to dine with his hat on. This he 
called his ‘hat house,’ and used to boast of the 
comfort of being covered at meal-times. 

“ When Sir Henry Smith was expelled from 
Cambridge for a row with a tradesman named 
* Hiron,’ Matthews solaced himself with shout- 
ing under Hiron’s windows every evening, 

* Ah me! What perils do environ 
The man who meddles with hot Hiron.’ 

“ He was also of that band of profane scoffers, 
who, under the auspices of * * * *, used to rouse 
Lort Mansel (late Bishop of Bristol) from his 





slumbers in the lodge of Trinity, and when he 
appeared at the window foaming with wrath, 
and crying out ‘I know you, gentlemen, I know 
veal were wont to reply, ‘ We beseech thee to 
ear us, good Lort—Good Lort, deliver us! 
(Lort was his christian name.) As he was very 
free in his speculations upon all kinds of sub- 
jects, although by no means either dissolute or 
intemperate in his conduct, and as I was no less 
independent, our conversation and correspon- 
dence used to alarm our friend Hobhouse to a 
considerable degree. 
* * . * 
“You must almost be tired of my packets, 

which will have cost a mint of postage. 

“ Salute Gifford and all my friends. 
“ Yours, &c.”’ 
p- 125—130. 


The following paragraph gives some sligh 
but curious touches of the poet’s character. 

“On the 14th of July his fellow-traveller and 
himself took their departure from Constanti- 
nople on board the Salsette frigate,—-Mr. Hob- 
house with the intention of accompanying the 
ambassador to England, and Lord Byron with 
the resolution of visiting his beloved Greece 
again. To Mr. Adair he appeared, at this 
time (and I find that Mr. Bruce, who met him 
afterwards at Athens, conceived the same im- 
pression of him), to be labouring under great 
dejection of spirits. One circumstance, related 
to me, as having occurred in the course of the 
passage, is not a little striking. Perceiving, as 
he walked the deck, a small yataghan, or Turk- 
ish dagger, on one of the benches, he took it up, 
unsheathed it, and, having stood for a few mo- 
ments contemplating the blade, was heard to 
say, in an under voice, ‘I should like to know 
how a person feels after committing a murder!’ 
In this startling speech we may detect, I think, 
the germ of his future Giaours and Laras. This 
intense wish to explore the dark workings of 
the passions was what, with the aid of imagina- 
tion, at length generated the power ; and that 
faculty which entitled him afterwards to be so 
truly styled ‘ the searcher of dark bosoms,’ may 
be traced to, perhaps, its earliest stirrings in 
the sort of feeling that produced these words.” 
p- 235. 

The passages which we now give, are from 
the latter part of the volume, and exhibit Lord 
Byron a very different person from the hero of 
the earlier extracts. 

To Mr. Moore. 
May 18th, 1814. 

“ Thanks — and punctuality. What has 
passed at * * * House? I suppose that J am to 
know, and ‘ pars fui’ of the conference. I re- 
gret that your * * * *s will detain you late, but 
I suppose you will be at Lady Jersey's. I am 
going earlier with Hobhouse. You recollect that 
to-morrow we sup and see Kean. 

“ P.S. Two to-morrow is the hour of pugilism.” 

“ The supper, to which he here looks forward, 
took place at Watier’s, of which club he had 
lately become a member; and, as it may convey 
some idea of his irregular mode of diet, and thus 
account, in part, for the frequent derangement 
of his health, I shall here attempt, from recol- 
lection, a description of his supper on this occa- 
sion. We were to have been joined by Lord 
R * * *, who however did not arrive, and the 
party accordingly consisted but of ourselves. 
Having taken upon me to order the repast, and 
knowing that Lord Byron, for the last two days, 
had done nothing towards sustenance, beyond 
eating a few biscuits and (to appease appetite) 
chewing mastic, I desired that we should have 
a good supply of, at least, two kinds of fish. My 
companion, however, confined himself to lob- 
sters, and of these finished two or three, to his 
own share,— interposing sometimes, a small 
liquor-glass of strong white brandy, sometimes 
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a tumbler of very hot water, and then pure 
brandy again, to the amount of near half a dozen 
small glasses of the latter, without which, alter- 
nately with the hot water, he appeared to think 
the lobster could not be digested. After this, 
we had claret, of which having despatched two 
bottles between us, at about four o’clock in the 
morning we parted. 

- ‘As Pope thought his ‘delicious lobster- 
nights’ worth commemorating, these particulars 
of one in which Lord Byron was concerned may 

have some interest. 

“ Among other nights of the same description 
which I had the happiness of passing with him, 
I remember once, in returning home from some 
assembly at rather a late hour, we saw lights in 
the windows of his old haunt Stevens’s, in Bond 
Street, and d to stop there and sup. On 
entering, we found an old friend of his, Sir G * * 
W * *, who joined our party, and the lobsters 
and brandy and water being put in requisition, 
it was (as usual on such occasions) broad day- 
light before we separated.” p. 557-8. 

To Mr. Moore. 
May 3ist, 1814. 

“ As I shall probably not see you here to-day, 
I write to request that, if not inconvenient to 
yourself, you will stay in town till Sunday, if not 
to gratify me, yet to please a great many others, 
who will be very sorry to lose you. As for my- 
self, I can only repeat that I wish you would 
either remain a long time with us, or not come 
at all; for these snatches of society make the sub- 
sequent separations bitterer than ever. 

“1 believe you think that I have not been 
quite fair with that Alpha and Omega of beauty, 
&c. with whom you would willingly have united 
me. But if you consider what her sister said on 
the subject, you will less wonder that my pride 
should have taken the alarm; particularly as 
nothing but the every-day flirtation of every-day 
people ever occurred between your heroine and 
myself. Had Lady * * * appeared to wish it— 
or even not to o it—I would have gone on, 
and very possibly married (that is, if the other 
had been equally accordant) with the same in- 
difference which has frozen over the ‘ Black Sea’ 
of almost all my passions. It is that very indif- 
ference which makes me so uncertain and appa- 
rently capricious. It it not eagerness of new 
pursuits, but that nothing impresses me suffi- 
ciently to fix; neither do I feel disgusted, but 
simply indifferent to almost all excitements. The 
proof of this is, that obstacles, the slightest even, 
stop me. This can hardly be timidity, for I have 
done some impudent things too, in my time ; and 
in almost all cases, opposition is a stimulus. In 
mine, it is not; if a straw were in my way, I 
could not stoop to pick it up. 

“T have sent this long tirade, because I 
would not oe suppose that I have been 
trifling designedly with you or others. If you 
think so, in the name of St. Hubert (the patron 
of antlers and hunters) let me be married out of 
hand—I don’t care to whom, so that it amuses 
any body else, and don’t interfere with me much 
in the daytime.” p. 560-1. 

With this we close the baok until our next 
publication. 








EXPEDITION TO AFRICA. 

Records of Captain Clapperton’s Last Expedition 
to Africa. By Richard Lander, his faithful 
attendant. 2 vols. post 8°, London, Colburn 
and Bentley. 

WE are to have the faithful attendant of 

Captain Clapperton again before us, and to find 

that he has employed the repose and leisure 

enjoyed by him since his return to his native 
country, in the composition of a more compiete 
narrative of his interesting travels, than was 
furnished by the publication of his Journal. In 
the present work he has called in his memory to 





the aid of his notes, and has drawn from it “ the 
relation of a thousand little incidents” omitted in 
his former account. To his memory, in fact, the 
African traveller is much more under the neces- 
sity of trusting, than the tourist in more civi- 
lized countries, since the superstitious dread with 
which the simple inhabitants of barbarous regions 
view the use of writing materials, the apprehen- 
sion they feel, on seeing them employed, that 
some charm is working against themselves, 
renders the keeping an exact journal impossible. 


Besides the additional particulars concerning 
the expedition to the interior of Africa, Mr. 
Lander also furnishes his readers with a concise 
account of himself, and this piece of autobio- 
graphy is by no means the least interesting por- 
tion of the two volumes before us. It will obtain 
probably, as it deserves to do, the more attention 
from the fact of its affording a very striking in- 
stance of the powerful influence exercised over 
the destiny of a man by one strong natural pro- 

ensity. Richard Lander, he informs us him- 
self, felt rambling inclinations very early in life ; 
and it is from this natural impulse, it should 
seem, and not from any other necessity of cir- 
cumstances, that, before he has attained - his 
twenty-seventh year, he has spent three years 
in the West Indies, has travelled in various 
countries of the continents of Europe, has ex- 
plored the important British Colony at the 
southern point of Africa, from one extremity 
to the other, and joined in the expedition to the 
Court of the Sultan Bello. These several jour- 
neyings, itseems—excepting the first to the West 
Indies, with which, since it was made when he 
was a child, his will may be supposed to have 
had less to do—were the result of pure choice on 
the part of the traveller. Nor are his peregri- 
nations yet completed: they probably will only 
terminate with his life, for he has closed, it seems, 
with a proposal made him by the government, 
for his proceeding to Fundah, and tracing the 
Niger thence to the Bight of Benin. What, we 
are curious to know, would phrenologists say of 
the indications of the cranjum of such a man? 
That he is eminently qualified for the under- 
taking for which he has been selected, no one 
can doubt who reads the book which affords 
occasion for these remarks, and who traces in 
its pages the laudable spirit which it breathes 
towards the inhabitants of these hitherto un- 
known regions visited by him. The sentiments 
in which he enters on his new expedition, are 
evidence, no less satisfactory, of his aptness for 
such enterprises; to which moreover, under 
Providence, they seem to promise a happy 
issue. He is to be accompanied by a younger 
brother, John Lander, whose assistance, we 
are told, has been of great avail in getting up 
the published narratives, and of whom the 
manner in which that task has been performed, 
augurs very favourably. The principles laid 
down by our travellers as those which they pro- 
pose for their guidance, are so worthy the atten- 
tion of all who set foot in a foreign country, 
that we must indulge ourselves with extracting 
a portion of the passage in which we find them 
declared :—“ We shall endeavour to conform 
ourselves,” says our author, “as nearly as pos- 
sible to the manners and habits of the natives; 
we will not mock their blind superstition, but 
respect it; we will not scoff at their institutions, 
but bow to them; we will not condemn their 
prejudices, but pity them. In fine, we shall do 
all in our power to ward off suspicion as to the 
integrity of our motives, and the innocency of 
our intentions; and this cannot be done more 
effectually than by mingling with the people in 
their general amusements and diversions. Con- 
fidence in ourselves and in them, will be our best 
panoply; and an English Testament our best 
Fetish.” Acting on principles such as these, and 
aided by the experience already acquired by the 
elder adventurer, health alone remains to be 





required to ensure a happy result to a second 
visit to a race of beings, who, as may be gathered 
from the reports of former expeditions, are, on 
the whole, sufficiently well disposed to treat 
white men with consideration and favour. 

The narrative already published of the expe- 
dition of Captain Clapperton, dispenses with 
our tracing the route of the travellers, and with 
all enumeration of the principal events which 
occurred to them. We shall content ourselves, 
therefore, with extracting a few passages, which, 
while they afford specimens of our author’s 
manner of treating his subject, are illustrative 
of the state of society among the sable beings 
who form the subject of his observations. 


The following sketch of the military parade 
among the Arabs affords a fair sample of our 
traveller’s graphic powers. The travellers have 
just reached a walled town called Tschow. 

“On the evening of our arrival, the expected 
escort from the Sultan of Yariba entered the 
town. It consisted of two hundred horsemen, 
and double that number on foot, commanded by 
a war-chief, and armed with spears, and bows 
and arrows; all most grotesquely attired, some 
fi ing in hand robes, and some fluttering 
in rags. From the moment of their arrival to 
the period of our departure, we had not a mo- 
ment’s quiet. They paraded the town all night, 
vociferously bellowing the happiness they felt, 
or pretended to feel, on meeting with the white 
men—serenaded us with a concert of drums, 
flutes, and trumpets, with powerful vocal accom- 
paniments, and kept shouting and hallooing till 
we arose in the morning. 

“ All was hurry and confusion as we prepared 
todepart; and our escort soon getting themselves 
in readiness, we bade adieu to the chief of Tschow 
and started from the town about six o’clock, ac-’ 
companied by a great number of merchants and 
others, who cheerfully embraced the opportunity 
of putting themselves under our protection. 
Nothing could be more animated than the ap- 
pearance of our boisterous conductors, winding 
their way up a narrow and crooked path; the 
horsemen with their long spears, clearing the 
road, and hurrying onwards as fast as their jaded 
and diminutive beasts could walk with them; 
and the bowmen on foot, with their instruments 
slung across their shoulders, and quiver full of 
arrows, appended to their sides, plodding after 
them with all imaginable haste. But by far the 
most amusing, if not the most important part of 
that strange and singular cavalcade, were the 
musicians themselves, who found it no easy 
matter to keep pace with their more lively 
countrymen, and perform on their instruments 
at the same time. The drummers, flourishing 
their sticks with a scornful, consequential air ; 
the trumpeters with their black bloated cheeks 
shining with fat; and the fifers turning up the 
whites of their eyes towards heaven, and produc- 
ing altogether the most discordant, most terrific 
sounds that can be conceived, were highly ludi- 
crous; nor could we, in spite of ourselves, main- 
tain a becoming gravity, or help being infinitel 
diverted every time that we ventured to look 
back, and steal a glance at our never-enough- 
to-be-admired lovers of harmony !” i. 103—5. 


Several pages of the first volume of the Re- 
cords are occupied with a most amusing account 
of the adventures of a rich widow of the city of 
Wow Wow, named Zuma (honey, in English) a 
lady extremely ambitious of a white lover, who 
became enamoured first of the white servant, 
and, on his rejecting her, made overtures to the 
gallant master. We regret that our space obli 
us to content ourselves with the following de- 
scription of her views, person, and pomp. 

“A white husband and happiness were synony- 
mous terms with the gentle and delicate Zuma, 
and she grasped at even the shadow of it with 
an eagerness and determination that caused her 
to overstep the boundaries of that amiable mo- 
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desty which is so pleasing and peculiar a charac- 
teristic of her sex, whereby she did more towards 
injuring her own cause than coyness or reserve 
would have done. ‘The Captain carried on the 
innocent game for some time, for we were greatly 
in want of something to enliven us; and so ro- 
mantic an adventure as this, in such a place, and 
under such circumstances, caused us very many 
hours of diversion, and was an amusing subject 
of conversation even up to the period of my 
master's last illness at Soccatoo. 

“Poor widow Zuma! I almost fancy I see 
her now, waddling into our house, a moving 
world of flesh, ‘puffing and blowing like a black- 
smith’s bellows,’ and the very pink and essence 
of African fashion. Her hair used to be carefully 
dyed with indigo, and of a rich and vivid blue ; 
her feet and hands stained with hennah and an 
extraction of the goora-nut, produced alternate 
streaks of red and yellow; and her teeth were 
also tinged with a delicate crimson stain. In the 
adornment of her person, likewise, the buxom 
widow evinced considerable taste. Her bared 
neck and bosom were ornamented with coral 
and gold beads, which, contrasted with the dingy 
colour of her skin, occasioned a truly captivating 
effect! while a dress of striped silk, hanging in 
graceful folds from the waist to the ancles, set 
off her fairy form to the best possible advantage! 
Thus beautified, the accomplished Zuma used 
to sit cross-legged on our mat, and chewing the 
goora-nut, or a little tobacco-snuff, she was 
without exception the most ravishing object that 
came across our path in all our wanderings ! 

“One day she invited my master to visit her 
at her own house, where she took the oppor- 
tunity of displaying to him her wealth and gran- 
deur, the number of her slaves, and her princely 
domestic establishment, all of which the tempter 
assured him he should share with her if he 
would consent to be her husband. Noencourage- 
ment whatever was given to the lady ; but when 
Capt. Clapperton left the town for Boussa a 
short time afterwards, Madam Zuma, dressed 
in her gaudiest attire, followed when he had got 
about six miles on his journey, having called be- 
fore she set out to see me. On this occasion she 
wore a mantle of silk and gold, and loose trow- 
sers of scarlet silk, with red morocco boots; her 
blue head was enveloped in the ample folds of a 
white turban, and she rode astride on the back 
of a noble horse, which came prancing before 
the door of our hut, decorated with a number of 
brass plates and bells, as well as a profusion of 
charms or amulets enclosed in green, red, and 
yellow leather. Her saddle-cloth was of scarlet, 
and the appearance of both widow and horse 
was singularly imposing. In her train were 
many spearmen on horseback, and bowmen on 
foot, with a band of musicians furnished with 
drums, fiddles, guitars, and flutes, who continued 
playing till their mistress was fairly out of the 
town. The widow briefly told me of her intention 
to accompany Capt. Clapperton to Kano, &c. 
&c. which eclaircissement startled me for an in- 
stant; but, putting on my most serious look, I 
wished hera pleasant journey, and hoped I should 
overtake her myself in a day or two. Zuma then 
took her leave, and the whole cavalcade was 
quickly out of sight.” i. 158—161. 


The subjoined is a curious account of a caval- 
cade of Tuarick merchants :— 

“On the 13th, five 2undred camels, laden 
with salt, obtained from the borders of the De- 
sert, entered Sansanee, preceded by their owners, 
a party of twenty Tuarick merchants, whose ap- 

arance was singularly novel and imposing. 

@ men were all attired in the same fashion, 
and mounted on handsome pied camels, which 
trotted into the town with uncommon speed. 
Their dress consisted of black cotton tobes, and 
full trowsers of the same colour ; white caps en- 
circled with black turbans, which concealed every 
part of the face but the nose and eyes; and red 





morocco boots. In the right hand they held a 
long and highly-polished spear, whilst the left was 
occupied in grasping their shields (the only de- 
fensive armour with which the Tuaricks are 
acquainted ), and retaining the reins of the camels. 
The shields were covered with white leather, 
and ornamented with a small plate of silver in 
the centre. As they passed me they shook their 
lances, which glittered in the sun-beams, and 
their appearance was certainly warlike and 
formidable in the extreme. Stopping sudden! 
in front of the chief’s house, they all exclaimed, 
as if with one voice, ‘Tchow!’ at the sound 
whereof the camels fell simultaneously on their 
knees, and the riders dismounted to pay their 
respects.” i. 247-8. 

The following description of an African town 
and African scenery, will surprise many of our 
readers, and interest all :— 

“We struck our tent on the morning of the 
20th, and crossing a large river flowing to the 
southward at one o’clock, entered the spacious 
and handsome town of Eggebee an hour after- 
wards. Eggebee is governed by one of the king of 
Zeg Zeg’s principal fighting men; and for its 
excessive cleanliness, the tidiness of its inhabi- 
tants, their prosperity and apparent happiness, 
yields only to Wow Wow; and strongly re- 
minded me of my own far distant country. It 
is situated on a fine, highly-cultivated plain ; 
and nothing can be more agreeable than the 
prospect of the country for miles round. I have 
seen many charming landscapes in Africa— 
many which come nearer to my ideas of the 
garden of Eden than any others I have beheld 
—but none so pleasingly, softly beautiful, as that 
near Eggebee. The earth, clad in simple and 
lovely magnificence, was embellished with superb 
trees filled with singing birds—plots of Indian 
corn waved in the wind—a luxuriant vegetation 
sprung up at every step—every living thing 
revelled in enjoyment—happiness, peace, and 
plenty dwelt on the enchanted spot. It was 
evening when I took a stroll a little way into 
the country—a calm, cloudless, lovely evening. 
The earth had just before been refreshed by a 
shower, and the sun was setting in all his glory ; 
the neatly-attired maidens of Eggebee, return- 
ing to the town with calabashes of milk, sang as 
they went along ; birds of golden plumage flut- 
tered on the branches of the noble trees; in- 
sects of dazzling brightness buzzed in the air ; 
the stridulous note of the grasshopper was 
heard from the ground; smoke ascending in 
circling volumes to the skies from the dwellings 
of the people; and the music of guitars and 
dulcimers swelled from the town—all was sooth- 
ing, serene, heavenly. I was a sojourner ina 
strange land; I thought on my country, my 
kindred, my home, till melancholy reflections 
rushed upon my mind, and I longed to lay down 
my burden of care and suffering, disappointment, 
vexation, and sorrow. ‘I am unhappy,’ I said 
to myself, ‘in all this loveliness ; I have no por- 
tion in the pleasure that surrounds me. Why 
am I an Englishman? why am I not rather an 
African? I should then be simple as he, thought- 
less as he, happy as he.’ 

“The delightful town of Eggebee contains a 
population of not less than fourteen thousand 
souls; and its wall, forming a perfect square, 
measures a mile each side. The inhabitants be- 
ing supplied with a fine reddish sand, (found in 
abundance along the beach of a noble river, 
flowing about a couple of miles from the town, ) 
and a kind of whitening, use these — 
for the purpose of cleansing their calabashes, 
and other domestic articles: and really it gives 
one a sensible pleasure to observe the taste and 
regularity with which these are arranged in the 
interior of their dwellings, and the extreme 
whiteness of the whole. The calabashes have 
figures of horses, sheep, cows, &c. carved on 
them by persons whose time is entirely devoted 





to this single object, and who receive for the 
work on each the sum of five cowries (less than 
a farthing sterling). Instead of sleeping on the 
bare ground, as is the case in every other town 
in the interior, excepting Cuttup, the inhabi- 
tants of Eggebee raise a kind of platform at a 
height of three or four feet from the floor, sup- 
ported on clay pillars, on which they repose 
themselves during the heat of the day, and at 
night. In the vicinity of the town grew a great 
variety of beautiful flowers, which, opening in 
all their richness to the rays of the sun, had a 
truly enchanting appearance. Many of them 
were of the same species as those which thrive 
so luxuriantly in the interior of South Africa ; 
but the fragrance emitted from the former is 
neither equally pleasant nor equally powerful.” 
ii, 137—141. 

To convey an idea of the peculiarities of 
African manners, we cannot do better than ex- 
tract our author’s account of his reception by 
the king of Yariba, on his return to the coast, 
after the decease of Captain Clapperton. 

“ Mansolah would not let me visit his palace 
the morning after our arrival, fearing it might 
wet my feet! but condescended to expose his 
own royal person to the like inconvenience by 
coming to see me at my habitation. On this oc- 
casion he was attended by five hundred of his 
wives (out of two thousand!) and made a sud- 
den pause on approaching within a few yards of 
me. Each of his half-dressed ladies held a light 
spear in the left hand, with the right leg slightly 
bent; and, leaning partially on their weapon, 
the end of which rested on the earth, with un- 
speakable grace they began their song of wel- 
come, and dirge for my master’s death. The 
music of their voices was wild but sweet, and 
reverberating from the hills, had a singularly 
saddening, although by no means a disagreeable 
effect ; and these were the strains they sang :— 


SONG OF THE WIVES OF THE KING OF YARIBA. 


Welcome, white stranger, to Mansolah’s land! 
Appear, appear! 

Com’st thou with presents or with empty hand, 
Thou ’rt welcome here. 


Forget thy sorrows, feed thy grief no more ; 
Awake to glee: $ 

And dance delighted, as thou didst before, 
Around our tree. 

Mansolah greets thee, with two thousand wives ; 
And small and great t 

Have urged the gods to save the white men’s lives 
From Nyffe hate : 

From Borghoo charms, and wild feticherie— 
Falatah’s spear ; 2 

From the dead venom of the kongkonie ; 
And Arab lair. 

Yet one hath fallen where no palm-trees grow, 
Nor cocoas dwell : 


(Mansolah weeps,) 

For the Falatah draws his infant breath, 
Where white man sleeps. 

Not one from earth into his grave was hurl’d, 
Poor lonely thing ! 

No kind companion in the other world 
Will comfort bring. 


— osl fi 
lems fly. 
Crush them, ope chiefs ! o’erwhelm the foe ! 
Or nobly die. 


The Christian's blood is on them, and the curse 


ped ny te 
Haste, minstrels, haste! in palaces rehearse 
These wond’rous tales. 


Tell ye the world that white-faced strangers will 
A welcome have ; 3 
Or, like the Boussans, they will fight until 


They find a grave. 
Clap was 
s and cave 





+ Great or big white man. 
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“ Whilst the young women were singing, many 
of the listening multitude were greatly affected 
and shed tears, and all faintly joined in the 
strains at intervals. The gesticulation and ac- 
tions of the ladies corresponded with their ex- 
pressions: at one instant the spear was lifted 
slowly from the ground, and handed lightly ; and 
at another it was flourished over their heads 
with inconceivable animation and rapidity. At 
the conclusion of this singular ceremony the as- 
sembled thousands quietly dispersed ; and the 
singers returned, in the order they had come, to 
the palace of their sovereign. Mansolah shortly 
afterwards came into my dwelling, and, express- 
ing in simple and natural terms his sorrow for 
my master’s death, questioned me pretty closely 
as to the reasons for our visiting Soccatoo. I 
returned him the same answer as the king of 
Khiama received from me a short time before, 
which appeared to satisfy him, and after a con- 
ference of two hours he left me. The monarch 
was | dressed in a scarlet damask tobe, or- 
namented with coral beads, and short trowsers 
of the same colour with a light blue stripe, made 
of the country cloth; his legs, as far as the knees, 
were stained red with hennah, and on his feet 
he wore sandals of red leather. A cap of blue 
damask, thickly studded with handsome coral 
beads, was on his head; and his neck, arms, 

_ and legs, were decorated with large silver rings. 
Before leaving me, I offered his sable majesty 
the horse I had purchased in Kano, (a fine 
animal that had carried me nearly the whole of 
the way from that city,) and regretted my in- 
ability to make him a more valuable present, 
promising, however, that if he permitted two 
messengers to accompany me from Katunga, I 
would, on my artival at Badagry, send back 
something more befitting his exalted station. 
Mansolah accepted the beast with the usual 
demonstrations of gratitude; and in the even- 
ing acknowledged the favour by despatching a 
slave to our house with a fine fat goat and a 
quantity of yams. 

“The reason why Mansolah had so immense 
a number of wives, is easily accounted for by the 
fact that the husband of every female in his do- 
minions, who has a daughter unfortunate enough 
to be endowed with a greater share of personal 
beauty than the generality of her sex, is obliged, 
under the severest penalty, to present her to his 
sovereign. Before the interview between the 
parties takes place, it is customary for the father 
to procure a fatted sheep and a bowl of rice, 
which are borne by the girl to his majesty’s 
dwelling as a marriage portion; and if it should 
so happen that the man is too poor to obtain 
this present, he must on no account fail to send 
his daughter, although she is taken no notice of 
till that be received by the monarch. When this 
is the case, the friends of the young woman sub- 
scribe amongst themselves a sum of money suf- 
ficient to purchase the sheep and rice, on the 
receipt of which she is instantly admitted into 
the royal favour and protection, and the greatest 
familiarity from that hour prevails between the 
prince and his newly-married bride. 

“ After they have passed a certain age, the 
king’s wives are set at liberty, and permitted 
to trade up and down the country in the various 
articles of native produce and manufacture ; the 
profits of which are uniformly given to the so- 
vereign. The younger ladies employ their time 
in the adornment of their bodies, and beautify- 
ing theif teeth and hair, in order to make them- 
selves the more agreeable and fascinating in the 
eyes of their imperious master,—to whom they 
sing, in a kind of recitative, several times in 
the day, and whom they fan to sleep at night.” 
ii. 191—197. 


We have given enough, we think, from these 
volumes, to show that they abound in interest- 
ee: amusing matter. The readers of them 

join with us, no doubt, in heartily wishing 
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the authors a successful result to their present 
expedition, and in desiring that their new travels 
may furnish them with matter for a future pub- 
lication as entertaining as that from the 

of which we have derived so much pleasure. 


Forrester. 3 vols. post 8%°. London, 1830. Whit- 
taker, Treacher & Co. 


REGARDED as a mere novel, “ Forrester” may 
be pronounced to be aclever production. It 
does not contain, it is true, much writing that 
can be termed powerful; nor are the characters 
delineated with force, or portrayed much in de- 
tail. The interest excited by the story is nowhere 
very intense; the incidents display no great in- 
vention ; the strokes of satire are in no instance 
exceedingly smart;—yet the interest, at the 
pitch to which it rises, is well sustained through- 
out the three volumes: the plot is ably con- 
ceived and well conducted; the incidents are 
various, naturally introduced, and well managed; 
and many of the situations are ingeniously con- 
trived, and wrought with ability: some of them 
are not devoid of originality. It is not a book 
to be dipped into—(a practice deprecated, with 
some pains, by our author, in an introductory 
dialogue, from which it will be inferred that he 
is not a very experienced hand) ;—the merit of 
it consists in the ensemble, and is not to be judged 
of by particular passages. We shall follow, 
nevertheless, the usual practice, and give the 
author the benefit of an extract, which we choose 
almost at random; for, as we have said before, 
the work is of an equal tenor, and has few pas- 
sages more striking than the rest. 


To give a clue to the following scene, it will 
be sufficient to explain, that Lady de Vere is 
a match-making aunt, who prides herself on 
having procured good establishments for several 
nieces. Mrs. Pringle, one of these nieces, is 
united to a man who perceives, when too late, 
the arts by which he was entrapped into mar- 
riage; and who, consequently, hates both the 
gift and her who bestowed it. Ellen Manvers is 
another niece, for whom a settlement remains 
to be found, but whose good sense and feeling, 
while they cause their possessor to recoil from 
the artifices of her relative, provide for herself 
much more happily—even in the worldly sense of 
the term—than the wiles, which have been played 
off in the cases of her cousins, have done for 
them. The extract is a fair specimen of the 
lighter parts of the performance. 


“The first impulse of Mrs. Pringle was, to 
shed a violent flood of tears—not tears of peni- 
tence, but of shame and indignation, that her 
inadvertence should have betrayed her into an 
avowal, which restored to Lady de Vere a power 
that she would not be slow to assert. The next 
was to think of some expedient to lessen the 
danger of a discovery, and what course so ob- 
vious as to destroy the notes of Sir Harry, the 
only evidence that she could not disprove or 
deny. Hastily ransacking her escritoire for the 
fatal billets, she heard her husband’s well-known 
step on the stairs. ‘To seize the papers, gain the 
adjoining chamber, and lock the door after her, 
was but the work of a moment. And scarcely 
had her alacrity secured her from intrusion, 
when the voice of Pringle was heard in high 
passion without the door, demanding admittance. 

“*Open the door, Harriet !—I must speak 
with you instantly.’ 

“* I cannot, Pringle—I am on the bed, dying 
with a head-ach—it is inhuman to disturb me.’ 

“¢ Your ailment is sudden, madam,’ returned 
the angry husband ; ‘ not five minutes since I 
heard you caballing with your deceitful aunt.’ 

“ «You are as polite as usualin your language,’ 
replied the lady. 

“* And you as insincere,’ retorted the gentle- 
man; ‘but a day‘of reckoning is at hand.—In 
one word, will you open the door ?” 


——————__————_ 








«¢ Tone word, then, no!’ exclaimed the wife, 
rising in passion that abated fearfully on hearing 
her husband utter a sudden imprecation, the 
cause of which she was at a loss to understand. 
The moment was critical. Stealing, therefore, 
to the door, silently and cautiously, she perceived, 
by the aid of the key-hole, that he was eagerly 
perusing a billet of Sir Harry’s, which, in her 
fatal haste, she had inadvertently dropped. That 
which she had hoped to avert was revealed then, 
by the very means adopted to elude discovery! 
The agony of the moment was beyond descrip- 
tion! What might not be inferred from that im- 
portant paper? Though still free from the actual 
commission of guilt, it was a case in which the 
worst might be believed; and what credence 
would be given to the protestations of one who 
had confessedly forgotten her duty by listening 
to addresses which she was not at liberty to re- 
ward? She feared that her husband, in his rage, 
would at once burst —— a _ ~ 
trary to her expectation, and greatly to her relief, 
he ‘thrust the paper into his pocket, and stalked 
hastily down stairs. 

“Time, then, was given to deliberate; but 
what deliberation could now avail her? A whis- 
per underneath her chamber-window alarmed, 
yet assured her, when she saw it was Sir Harry. 
In few words she explained to him what had 
happened : and, wringing her hands in the ex- 
tremity of her agony, besought him to save her, 
if that yet might be, from shame and degradation. 

“* Has he the envelope ?’ asked the baronet, 
in some agitation. 

“¢No,no!’ she exclaimed, eagerly: ‘those I 
have always destroyed.’ 

“¢ There is no name mentioned, I think,’ con- 
tinued he, after musing a moment. ‘Could you 
not prevail on your cousin to claim the note as 
her own?—What more natural than that she 
should consult you on so delicate an affair as my 
presumed addresses? So far as I recollect my 
own expressions, they may be easily enough re- 
conciled with this supposition ; and were it even 
otherwise, Pringle, depend on it, would swallow 
the imposition.’ 

“ «Tt is a charming thought,’ cried the lady, 
taking courage; ‘and yet, to confess my im- 
prudence to that hypocritical girl is a humilia- 
tion——’ 

“Think not I would propose it, my angel,’ 
returned the wily baronet, ‘if there was any 
other way. Pringle is gone to your aunt. I saw 
him join her, though I knew not his errand; and, 
as I live, here come Miss Manvers and Mrs. 
Beamish! The latter I will draw off; and, as 
Ellen must pass this way, you can easily beckon 
her to come to you by the back staircase.’ 

“ ¢T will do so,’ cried Mrs. Pringle, hastily; 
‘and now, away, for heaven’s sake !’ 

“The baronet was not slow to obey; and by 
applying a small — of that dangerous elo- 
quence which he always at command, Mrs. 
Beamish was easily led aside ; while Ellen, pur- 
suing her way to the house, as readily complied 
with the signal of her cousin. In a few moments 
Mrs. Pringle heard a tap at that door of her room 
which communicated with the back staircase, 
and, hastily opening it, beheld, not Miss Man- 
vers, but Lady de Vere. 

“¢ All is discovered!’ exclaimed the baroness, 
throwing herself into achair ; ‘and you are, I fear, 
disgraced for ever! Pringle seems furious; and 
having, by your egregious folly, possessed him- 
self of a document, which I am id we cannot 
contradict, has everything on his side. But not 
to lose even a chance, I have stolen up the back 
stairs to consult with you, whether any expe- 
dient yet remains by which you may escape the 
consequences of your imprudence,—I hope not 
guilt, Harriet!’ 

“¢No, no!’ returned Mrs, Pringle, hiding 
her face with her hands. 
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» “Ah! what is that?’ cried the dowayer, in 
alarm, as another low tap was heard at the door. 
: “* Tt is my cousin Ellen,’ said Mrs. Pringle. 

“* And would you let her in?—would you ex- 
pose yourself still further to one whose sus- 


— we must, if possible, remove, not con- 


“ It is too late, madam,’ cried Harriet, open- 
ing the door ; ‘my fate is in her hands. Yes, 
Ellen,’ she continued, as, leading the trembling 

irl into the chamber, she hastily secured the 

after her; ‘yes, Ellen, I am in your power! 
That you think me imprudent I know too well; 
—you have not been deceived, though others 
were, Ellen :—your eyes have told me as much.’ 

“* For Heaven’s sake! what mean you, Har- 
riet?’ exclaimed the terrified Miss Manvers. 

** An accursed accident,’ returned the lady, 
passionately, ‘has betrayed, to the knowledge 
of Pringle, indiscretions which he will gladly 
ifiterpret into proofs of guilt!’ 

Of guilt! cousin,’ repeated Ellen, turning 
pale as death. 

vt Be not so alarmed, child, replied Mrs. 
Pringle, with some hauteur ; ‘1 am as innocent 
as yourself.’ 

“Would that you spoke truth!’ exclaimed 
Lady de Vere, with bitterness. 

“* Do not seek to prejudice my cousin against 
me, madam,’ said Mrs. Pringle, with quickness ; 
*from you, by whose fatal counsels I have been 
betrayed into this unhappy dilemma, I ought 
rather to look for aid!’ 

“ *T have met with much ingratitude,’ replied 
the baroness : ‘ but this passes belief!’ 

“*Be it so, madam,’ said the lady of the 
house ; ‘recrimination will not avail me, and 
time is precious! Ellen, it is in your power to 
shield me from the otherwise fatal consequences 
of a letter sent to me by Portington, which has, 
unhappily, fallen into the hands of my prejudiced 
and ri ble husband.’ 

“*A letter!’ repeated Ellen, faintly. 

“*A mere billet,’ answered Mrs. Pringle, 
¥: aeroygee sen. general expressions of attach- 
ment, which would apply as easily to ydu as to 
me. The recent attentions of Sir Harry will ren- 
der this explanation plausible ; and when the re- 
putation, the future welfare of a wife, and your 
own near relative, depends on a word, will you, 
can you, refuse to speak that word ?” 

“* Shall I assert a falsehood, Harriet?” said 
Ellen, mournfully. 

“* You refuse to assist me then?’ exclaimed 
Mrs. Pringle, throwing from her, scornfully, the 
hand she had taken; ‘this may be virtue, but— 
Who knocks ?—Bates, is it you ?’ 

“*My master, madam,’ cried the femme-de- 
chambre, speaking through the key-hole, ‘ insists 
on your coming down immediately; and he has 
also given orders that Lady de Vere and Miss 
Manvers may be instantly sought.’ 

“ Mrs. Pringle sunk back in her chair, wholly 
overpowered and unable to articulate. 

**Tell him, Bates,’ cried Lady de Vere, start- 
ing up, ‘ that we will attend him in a moment. 
Harriet, this is absolute infatuation. You must 
exert your energies, or all is lost.’ 

“*Exert my energies!’ said the lady, rising 
only to cast herself at the feet of Ellen; ‘thus 
then I kneel to this inexorable girl,—kneel only 
to be denied; it were better to prepare myself 
for that expulsion which awaits me! Yes, Ellen, 
your firmness, such I ayes it must be termed, 
may sustain you when the wretched Harriet is 

from the house of which she was the mis- 
tress, a scorn to her guests,—alas! to her very 
domestics ; while you, madam,’ throwing herself 
back in her chair with an hysteric laugh, ‘will 
doubtless make my imprudence a pretence for 
disearding me also from your favour or protec- 
tion.’ 





_. “A flood of tears, mingling horridly with loud 
convulsive laughter, followed this burst of passion.’ 
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“ ¢ Harriet, Harriet! I cannot bear to seeyou 
thus,’ cried Ellen, in great emotion. 

“*«Then save me, save me!’ exclaimed the 
wretched woman, grasping her hands. 

“ * Indeed, Ellen,’ said Lady de Vere, ‘ the im- 
prudence of your cousin has left no other alter- 
native. It is but countenancing for a brief space 
a very harmless deceit; one which will extri- 
cate Harriet from this frightful situation, and 
cannot injure your character with any one. We 
shall quit this house in a day or two, and an ex- 
cuse may then be found for the withdrawal of Sir 
Harry’s pretensions.’ 

“* But should they not be withdrawn!’ cried 
Ellen.’ 

“*QOh, cousin !’ said Mrs. Pringle, with height- 
ened colour, ‘you need not alarm yourself on that 


“*Tf, indeed, it ought to be asubject for alarm,’ 
observed Lady de Vere, brightening up. 

“*T beg, madam,’ exclaimed Ellen, gravely, 
‘that my compliance, for I feel that I must yield, 
may not be construed into an intention of ad- 
mitting the professions of Sir Harry, after this 
unhappy occasion for dissimulation shall have 

d away.’ 

“*Of course, of course!’ cried both ladies 
together ; resuming, as their fears became less 
vivid, the authoritative tone which they usually 
assumed towards Ellen. 

“* And now,’ said Lady de Vere, ‘that our 
plans are arranged, the sooner we carry them into 
effect the better.’ 

“ *So, madam,’ exclaimed Pringle, addressing 
his wife, as the ladies entered the drawing-room, 
‘you are come at last!’ 

*** Ay, sir, to please you,’ replied the lady, with 
the utmost coolness and indifference ; ‘ though, 
methinks, illness might have been a sufficient ex- 
cuse for an hour’s absence. I am sure it would 
to my kind guests,’ bowing to Lord Borrodale 
and the Beamishes, who seemed brimful of cu- 
riosity. 

“Would it excuse this?’ asked Pringle, 
trembling with rage, as he extended Sir Harry’s 
note towards her—‘ know you this handwriting, 
madam?’ 

“ «J think,’ said Lord Borrodale, ‘we had 
better retire.’ 

“ * By no means, my lord,’ cried Mrs.Pringle ; 
‘I have no concealments from my friends. Your 
question, Pringle, has escaped me.” 

“ «The handwriting, madam—the hand : 

“Tt is Sir Harry Portington’s,’ replied the 
lady, calmly. 

“¢How! madam,’ said the infuriated hus- 
band, ‘ dare you then confess to my face ’ 

“Confess! Pringle,’ exclaimed the lady, 
laughing ; ‘upon my honour ‘ 
un“ ‘ Honour?’ repeated the gentleman, sneering. 

“ «Upon my honour, this is inexplicable! I, 
who ought to be the accuser, am, it seems, the 
accused.’ 

“ «The accuser!’ cried Pringle, staring with 
bewilderment. 

“ «Why, ay,’ replied the lady; ‘surely it is 
not the act of a gentleman to open, and I sup- 
pose read, a note addressed to another person ?’ 

“¢ And did you imagine,’ returned he, with 
affected calmness, ‘that I was really so com- 

laisant a husband as to consider my wife's love- 
etters sacred from my inspection ? 

“ «Mine, Pringle?’ cried the lady, screaming, 
with counterfeited surprise; are you mad? If 
you indeed supposed that intended for me——’ 

“ ¢ Supposed! madam, repeated Pringle ;— 
‘ what else could I, or can I suppose ?’ 

“ © You are, notwithstanding, quite mistaken,’ 
answered the lady, looking at Ellen, who had 
sunk down on achair from mere inability to 
stand. 

“¢Tt is not your assertion, madam, that will 











convince me of my mistake,’ cried Pringle, sar- 
casticall 
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“*T am for it,’ returned his helpmate, 
‘since, without a breach of confidence,’ looking 
more earnestly at Ellen, ‘I cannot undeceive you. 
Have alittle delicacy, Pringle, for Heaven’ssake!’ 

“ * Delicacy! madam, when my honour is im- 
peached ?” 

“ «Nay, then,’ said Lady de Vere, int - 
ing; it is no time to be scrupulous. Your 
reputation, Harriet, must not be frittered away 
to spare the blushes of Ellen. The note, Mr. 
Pringle, belongs to Miss Manvers.’ 

“*To Ellen!’ exclaimed Pringle, in great 
embarrassment. 

“ Can you doubt it?’ said his lady, pointin, 
to her agitated cousin: ‘or will your absw 
suspicion so far outweigh what is due to maiden 
delicacy, as to wring from my dear Ellen a con- 
fession——’ 

“*No, no,’ interrupted Pringle: ‘if Ellen 
denies it not, I am willing to believe myself 
mistaken,—her silence has more influence than 
the speeches of others,’ looking bitterly at his 
wife and Lady de Vere, who returned the look 
with no diminution of bitterness. ‘ Is it then so, 
sweet cousin?’ he continued, taking the passive 
hand of Ellen, who, covering her face, could 
not restrain the tears that trickled through her 
fingers. ‘Nay, then, I see I have gone too far, 
and I beg your pardon. Sir Harry, you are a 
happy fellow. Yes, Portington,’ he exclaimed, 
as the baronet at that moment entered the room, 
‘I congratulate you with all my heart on the 
felicity that awaits you. If you have received 
my note, you will wonder; at this change in my 
sentiments,—but the wisest are mistaken at 
times.’ 

“ * And why not the silliest?” rejoined Mrs. 
Pringle, laughing violently. 

“*Pringle, you have my full and free for- 
giveness of your undeserved suspicions of my 
friendship,’ returned the baronet, gravely ; ‘and 
I trust that this lady, also,’ taking the hand of 
Mrs. Pringle, ‘ will forget the injurious asper- 
sion of a fame that can but shine forth the 
brighter from a momentary cloud! Dare I hope 
that the unfortunate billet which has caused 
this misunderstanding may receive a favourable 
interpretation from the interposition of your 
kind offices ?’ 

“*T cannot answer for my cousin,’ said the 
lady, ‘ but you have my best wishes; and since 
the unwarrantable jealousy of Mr. Pringle has 
exposed to our gpod friends that which the de- 
licacy of Miss Manvers had bound us to con- 
ceal, I hope we may at least claim a promise 
that it shall go no further!’ 

“ The company, of course, promised inviolable 
secrecy, with such mental reservations as are 
usual on similar occasions. 

“*T leave Pringle to make his apologies to 
his guests, continued the lady, ‘ for this foolish 
brulée—the result of a causeless jealousy, which 
I consider it a degradation to resent!’ 

“Pringle readily made his peace with his 
friends, who had, in fact, been more amused than 
annoyed ; but offered no apology to his wife, 
on whom he cast a ghastly smile, that betokened 
anything rather than reviving cordiality or re- 
gard.” ii. 131—145. 





EXTRAORDINARY SOMNAMBULIST. 

Die Seherin von Prevorst : i.e. The Prophetess of 
Prevorst : a Revelation of the Inner Life of 
Man, and of the Communication of a World 
Spirits with our own. Communicated by Jus- 
tinus Kerner, M.D. 2 vols. 8". Stuttgard 
and Tiibingen. 1829. 

In the notices accompanying a recently-pub- 

lished selection from the German poets, we read 

—*J. Kerner, a Swabian physician, at Weins- 

berg, has approved himself a lyric poet, in the 

true sense of the word. A feeling of the gentlest 
and most amiable kind predominates in all his 
poems, while he skims but lightly over the ex- 
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ternal objects of his muse, whether in joy or 
sorrow.” We moreover, that Dr. 
Kerner is a di: ician, and a man 


of honour. We cannot believe, of a man of such 
a character, i he — wilfull n mee himself 
to a species of mystification which, a 

ple so patie dy of supernatural inaaien 
as the Germans, might be of serious conse- 
quences, The truth of the facts stated in these 
volumes is, moreover, attested by Professor 
Eschenmayer, a respectable member of the 
mystic school, who has enlarged them with some 
curious essays on the theory of ghosts, &c. We 
must therefore come to the painful conclusion, 
humiliating to the human intellect—that neither 
the talent nor the sense which these two in- 
dividuals seem to have evinced on other oc- 
casions, and which has procured them the re- 
spect of their countrymen, have been sutficient 
to secure them against that delusion, with which 
the strongest intelligences may be clouded, if 
they allow themselves to be swayed by their 
imagination. 

A young woman of very delicate nerves was 
taken ill. The illness, it seems, was of a very 
peculiar kind—“a fixation between life and 
death,” as Dr. K., who was for several years her 
physician, quaintly expresses it ;—in fact, a con- 
tinued somnambulism. During this disease, of 
which the unfortunate creature was ultimately 
released by death, she performed such miracles 
as caused her to be considered a prophetess, not 
only by the gossips of the little town in which 
she resided, but even by such men as the au- 
thors of the work before us, and the physician, 
who, by his daily intercourse with her, ought 
to have been the first to detect and expose the 
self-delusion of his patient. The lady not only 
saw and communicated what was transacting 
at a great distance in space, but also events 
which were still more distant in time; she saw 
ghosts and conversed with them, and caused 
them to be seen and heard by others ; although 
it is confessed that all those who surrounded 
the lady were not equally fortunate. For some, 
it seems, only saw the disembodied visitors; 
while others only heard them; and others re- 
mained absolutely unconscious of their presence. 
But this is not all—-the lady actually converted 
ghosts ! 

However, all thi: t as the mischief may 
be, which it is likely to operate upon weak 
minds—is only the nonsense of the work. Its 
most important parts are the physiological ob- 
servations and experiments, which Dr. K. has 
been able to make uponthis extraordinary sub- 
ject—for he treated her magnetically; and the 
effects stated, as having been produced by va- 
rious substances upon nerves so delicately 
strung, are tous more wonderful than the lady’s 
visions; and in this point of view the work, 
perhaps, deserves the attention of the faculty. 


THE ELEPHANT. 


Popular Lectures on the Study of Natural History 
and the Sciences. By W. Lempriere, M.D. 
89, 2d edit. London, 1830. Whittaker. 

Tue efforts of Dr. Lempriere to enlighten his 

neighbours on the subjects of natural history and 

the sciences, both as a lecturer and an author, 
deserve -every commendation and encourage- 
ment. The work before us has not certainly, nor 
does it claim to have, any very high pretensions ; 
but, viewed either as — delivered before 

a promiscuous society of coun ntry, of as 

a book for their firestde ries on ain 

well calculated to answer the laudable purposes 

of drawing attention to the interesting subjects 
treated of by the author. It consists of eight 

Lectures on the following subjects:—I. On the 

og | of meen Saeary and the Sciences. II. 

n ta ysiology. III. On Zoology. 

TV. pe Y. On Animal and Vegetable Poisons, 





VI. On the Human Faculties, mental and cor- 
poreal. VII. and VIII. On Mammiferous Ani- 
mals. The six first lectures were published in 
1827 ; but, the number of readers not being suffi- 
cient to exhaust the whole impression, the author 
has added two discourses, viz. VII. and VIII., 
and a fresh title-page, and now publishes the 
whole in the form of a new edition. 

By extracting the following account of the 
el t and his proboscis, we expect, at least, 
to draw on the learned author the attention and 
thanks of the frequenters of the little theatre in 
the Strand, and of the unlearned admirers, more 
especially, of the huge and popular performer 
on those boards. 

“ But the most interesting and most impor- 
tant of this animal, is his proboscis or trunk, 
which, while its extremity serves the prehensive 
purposes of the human hand, and the tube gene- 
rally to raise or to strike bodies at the pleasure 
of the animal, is the instrument through which 
respiration is performed, and food and water 
conveyed into the mouth; and the channel of 
communication with the nasal apparatus by 
which smelling is effected (a sense in this ani- 
mal of very peculiar acuteness and discrimina- 
tion) but is not in itself the organ of smell. 

“ This very extraordinary apparatus, which is 
convex on its upper surface, and flat below, is 
about three feet in length, when contracted, and 
exceeds nine feet in its fullest extension.—It is 
composed of a series of flexible cartilaginous 
rings, to which are attached innumerable trans- 
verse and longitudinal muscles most curiously 
interlaced with each other, through whose agency, 
at the will of the animal, an almost endless va- 
riety of actions can be produced; the whole form- 
ing as it were an irregular cone, commencing 
with a broad base and terminating in a tapering 
extremity. 

“Tt takes its rise from the nasal and upper 
maxillary bones, and making a turn inward, it 
descends into the palate, where it forms separate 
orifices; being the commencement of distinct 
cavities, which are divided quite up to the ex- 
tremity, by a longitudinal paftition ; thus form- 
ing a completely double tube. 

“ Near the internal nasal openings, there is a 
moveable, cartilaginous plate, which enables the 
animal to shut the communication with those 
cavities at pleasure, and thus prevents the water 
with which it occasionally fills the trunk, from 
entering into the nasal es; while from 
having the power of moving the proboscis in all 
directions without closing at the same time both 
the internal cavities, respiration is not inter- 
rupted, and water, when received into the tubes, 
can be allowed to remain until the animal chooses 
to throw it out by expiration, and thus either 
to convey it into the mouth when it wishes to 
drink, over the whole head and body for the 
purpose of ablution, or to force it in every direc- 
tion to a considerable distance from him, when 
he has no longer occasion for its use, or to pu- 
nish those with whom he may accidentally be 
displeased. 

“ At the further extremity of the proboscis, 
there is a concave protuberance, the superior 
part of which is extended several inches beyond 
the inferior, together forming with the rough 
edges of this bulb, a prehensive organ, that, like 
the human fingers and hand, is capable of grasp- 
ing any substance which the elephant may wish 
to take up. 

“ This part of the proboscis is therefore used 
to absorb and pour into his throat water, when 
he wishes to drink, to break off and convey to 
his mouth the larger branches of trees, which 
are bis natural food, or the leaves and stems of 
the plantain ; and when domesticated, to take up 
and convey in the same manner, grains of corn, 
blades of grass, hay, and other vegetables, with 
which, when tamed, he is usually fed; or he can 
be taught to pick up with it small pieces of 





ctamcan gent nant hast tadapenhar end 
to tes ; with hi is generally, 
to mn . and assist in loading himself with 
very heavy a or to remove yo Nw 
in to the or to carry upon it 
peat = of his employers) small packages; 
and with the same instrument he can inflict 
deadly blows upon his enemies, when placed on 
the defensive. 

“ Thus, by a wise dispensation of Providence, 
a most curious piece of mechanism has been 
given, which, while all the necessities of the ani- 
mal have been most amply provided for in a 
manner that, considering his great bulk and gen- 
eral make, could not have been effected by any 
other part of his conformation, contributes, by 
the intelligent use which he makes of it, to a 
variety of human accommodations ; and this, toge- 
ther with the great strength of his body, and hi 
capability of performing long journies under 
very heavy loads, has rendered the elephant the 
most valuable of animals in the countries in 
which he is to be found. 

“ The female elephant is supposed to carry 
her young about twenty months, rarely produ- 
cing more than one at a time. These use their 
mouths for sucking, throwing their proboscis 
over their heads while under that operation, so 
that it is not until after lactation ceased, 
that this instrument is called into comprehensive 
action.—At the time of birth, the elephant is 
about the size of a full grown calf; and as he is 
supposed to continue growing for upwards of 
twenty years, we may easily comprehend the great 
magnitude to which he can reach.—He is known 
to be a long-lived animal and frequently to have 
exceeded the hundredth year of his age; but it 
is conjectured, in his natural state, he lives to a 
much greater period. 

“In former times he was used by the natives 
for the purposes of war, and was armed accord- 
ingly: and the Carthaginians availed themselves 
of this animal to assist in their various opera- 
tions against their Roman enemies. 

“In the military operations of the present 
day, he is only employed as a beast of burden to 
convey the artillery, ammunition, and camp 
equipage, with the usual appendages of an 
army, and in this particular he proves of the 
most important utility. But it is in a commer- 
cial point of view, that the labours of the elephant 
are the most comprehensively employed; since 
it is upon his back that the tuns, sacks, and bales, 
in short all the articles of merchandize, are trans- 
ported from one part of India to another; that 
whole families are conveyed upon one single ani- 
mal upon the same route; and that, whether in 
drawing or carrying the most weighty articles, he 
can travel at the rate of fifty miles a day, over 
tracks of country, in which all other beasts of 
burden would sink under the exertion. ¢ 

“Thus, from his strength alone, itis calculated 
that he can carry and draw more than six horses, 
and every part of him from the extremity of his 
back to his trunk, is in some way or other called 
into active utility.” 339—344, 


Historical Miscellany. By W. C. Taylor, A.M. 
Whittaker, Treacher & Co. 
A very clever manual. The subjects are well 
chosen, and agreeably treated. A peculiar fea- 
ture in the work, and which we conceive ad- 
mirably adapted to exercise at once the under- 
standing and memory of the youthful reader, is 
the division of each portion of the history into 
sections, and appending to every section ques- 
tions upon the subjects treated of: each question 
and section being marked by a corresponding 
number in as a reference from one to 
the other. The style of the book is sententious, 
but, at the same time, easy and spirited. Mr. 
+ The Arabian Camel is also used as a beast of burden 
subordinate 


in India, but only for purposes, and where 
less expedition is 
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Taylor has produced a very pleasing volume for 
such of the rising uel as are, still in 
statu pupillari, 
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Catechism of Geography. By Hugh Murry, 
Esq., F.R.S.E. 2d Edition. 

A Catechism of the Works of Creation. By Peter 
Smith, Esq., A-M. 2d Edition. Edinburgh ; 
Oliver and Boyd. 

Two excellent little books for children. We 
venture to predict that they must soon find their 
way, generally, into nurseries and our national 
ak dee they may be made the vehicles 
of much useful instruction both to the children 
of the rich and poor. 


A System of Geography for the use of Schools and 
Private Students. By Thomas Ewing. 12™, 
12th Edit. Edinburgh; Oliver and Boyd. 

Tuts work bears its merit on its title-page : we 

need say no more of it than that it has passed 

through eleven editions. It is a remarkably 
cheap book, containing 309 pages, with nine 
maps, and is neatly bound. 


The Etymological Spelling-Book. By Henry 
Butler. London; Simpkin and Marshall. 
Tuis book contains a great deal of philological 
information, conveyed in a very simple form. 
The classification of words, according to their 
corresponding accents, is an extremely happy 
arrangement. Words of Latin or Greek origin 
are so judiciously disposed, that the student may 
see at one view all the English words derived 
from the same Latin or Greek root. This is a 
remarkably clever little compilation, and will 
be found extremely useful to all personscharged 

with the instruction of youth. 





ANECDOTES OF BONAPARTE. 
[From the Mé of M. de B , Vol. V.) 

THE FIRST CONSUL IN AWE OF PUBLIC OPINION IN 
ENGLAND—CURIOUS MODE OF CONTROVERTING FO- 
REIGN NEWSPAPERS. 

THE unmeasured abuse of Bonaparte, indulged in 
by the English newspapers, contributed greatly 
to augment the hatred he naturally felt for the 
es | of the press ; and he could not conceive 
how the subjects of a power at peace with him 
could be permitted to write so violently against 
him. 

I once had a singular proof of the importance 
attached by Napoleon to the opinion of the 
English on the actions imputed to him; and 
what I am about to relate will afford additional 
evidence of his readiness to employ circuitous 
and petty means to attain any end he had in 
view. He gavea ball at Malmaison when Hor- 
tense was in the seventh month of her preg- 
nancy;—he, who, it is well known, had an 
aversion to the sight of women in the family- 
way, and especially disliked to see them dance, 

Hortense to dance, were it but a single 
quadrille. At first, she declined; but he in- 
sisted with so much earnestness, flattered and 
coaxed so importunately, saying to her, “ I pray 
you, now,—I have the greatest desire to see you 
dance ;—come, now, to please me,””—that, at last, 

Hortense complied. What was his object? We 

shall see. 

The very day after the ball, there appeared 
in one of the daily journals, a copy of verses, in 
a strain of gallantry, on the quadrille in which 
Hortense had danced, notwithstanding her preg- 
nancy. This annoyed Hortense much; she com- 
plained to Bonaparte about it, and could not 
conceive, notwithstanding the dexterity of our 
wits, how verses, composed on a circumstance 
which only occurred the night preceding, could 
have been published so soon. Bonaparte an- 
swered vaguely, and smiled. As for me, he could 
not tell me anything new about an affair which 
I was as well acquainted with as himself, When 
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Hortense knew that I was alone in the cabinet, 

she came, and questioned me on the subject : 

I did not perceive that any harm could arise 

from letting her into the secret : I informed her, 

therefore, as was the fact, that the verses she 
complained of had been written by order of Bo- 
naparte before the ball, by a poet whose name 

I do not now remember ; I told her, that the ball 

had been given for the sake of the verses ; and 

that the reason of Napoleon’s urging her to dance 
was, that these facts might give authority for the 
copy of verses, which had been written with the 
view to contradict an English paper, which had 
announced her confinement. Bonaparte, indeed, 
had felt highly indignant at the premature an- 
nouncement ; for he had perceived that the ob- 
ject of it had been to give countenance to the 
infamous rumours so diligently and calumni- 
ously circulated of an intrigue between him and 

Hortense. 

OBJECT OF THE ARMY OF ENGLAND—BONAPARTE’S 
ACCOUNT CONTRADICTED BY M. DE BOURRIENNE. 
Seven months after the rupture of the peace 

of Amiens, and in about a year after I had quitted 

the service of the First Consul, I received a 

summons to appear at the Tuileries. The cruel 

proceedings, of which I had formerly been the 

victim, were still fresh in my memory, and I 

was not without fears as to the purpose for which 

I was summoned. I had: good cause, after all 

that I had suffered from the calumnies of my 

enemies, to dread the effect of some new inven- 
tion of slander, especially as their hatred had 
been quickened by a recent intimation from Bo- 
naparte of his desire to have me again in his 
service. He knew, moreover, that I was in pos- 
session of papers, and acquainted with facts, 
which would throw light on his history, and 
enable me to write it in such a way as to destroy 
the illusions with which his flatterers have never 
ceased to mystify the public, not even since he 
has been no more. It is true, as I have said 
before, that, at that period, I had no intention 
of the kind; but I knew that my enemies, in 
order to irritate him against me, were very ca- 
pable of persuading him that I was engaged in 
such an occupation. However that might be, 
the truth is, that, before leaving home, I took 
the precaution of providing myself with a night- 
cap, thinking it very probable that it might come 
into his head to send me to Vincennes to sleep. 

My fears, however, proved vain. Rapp was on 

duty, the day I allude to, and from i I did 

not conceal the apprehensions I entertained as 

to the possible result of my interview. “ You 
may be easy,” he said; “the First Consul only 
wants to have a little talk with you.” He then 
announced me. Bonaparte came out to the grand 
saloon, where I was awaiting my audience, and 
addressed me in the kindest manner. After his 
usual pleasantries, he asked me, “‘ What say the 
gossips of my preparations for invasion ?”— 

“ There is a great diversity of opinion, General. 

Everybody has a notion of his own on the sub- 

ject. Suchet, for instance, who is frequent in his 

visits to me, seems to have no doubt that it will 
be attempted, and he hopes, in that case, to give 
you fresh _— of his gratitude and devotion.” — 

“ But Suchet says, that you do not believe it.”— 

“He says true; I do not believe it at all.”— 

“ And why not ?”—* Because you told me, five 

years ago, at Antwerp, that you would not stake 

France on a single throw; that so doing would 

be risking too much ; and circumstances, as far 

as I can see, and as they affect this question, 
have undergone no change since that period.” — 

“ Well, you are right :—those who believe in an 

invasion are simpletons: they do not see things 

in their true light. I might, no doubt, succeed 
in landing a hundred thousand men—the Eng- 
lish welll give me battle ;—say I conquer ;—I 
must reckon on thirty thousand men killed, 
wounded, or prisoners. If I march on London, 
I shall have to fight a second battle ;—sup- 





pm I am again victorious,—what am I to do in 
ndon, with an army diminished three-fourths, 
without the of reinforcement? It would 
be madness. Until our navy has acquired a de- 
cided superiority, such a project is not to be 
thought of. The great assemblage of troops in 
the north has another object. My government 
must be the first of all, or it must succumb.” 

Itis evident, therefore, that Bonaparte’s object 
was to veil to the world his real designs, and 
he succeeded. He wished the project of a descent 
on England to be credited, that it might fix the 
attention of Europe to that quarter; and this is 
not one of the least remarkable hits he played 
in his grand political game. 

“In his conversations with M. Las Casas at 
St. Helena,” observes M. de Bourrienne, in a 
note, “ Bonaparte has said the —7 contrary of 
what I have here related. He talked, it would 
seem, of a pitched battle, which was to have de- 
cided the fate of England: ‘I should have en- 
tered London, not as a conqueror, but as a libe- 
rator.’ * * * It was certainly to amuse himself 
at the expense of his hearers, that Bonaparte said 
at St. Helena, that, in four days, he would have 
been in London ; and that nature had intended 
England, as she had L’Orient or Corsica, to 
be an island of France. In my notes, I find 
the following passage :—‘ Remained with Na- 

leon from half-past eleven until one o'clock.” 

n that hour and a half, he said not a word to me 
in the least corresponding with his assertions 
at St. Helena.” 


TO LEITCH RITCHIE. + 
ON HIS PROJECTED TOUR THROUGH GERMANY. 


Wuat! Idst thou d 





to increase thy 


store 
Of horrid “Tales” and culprit-like “Confes- 
sions” ? 
Who dost thou think will o’er thy pages pore, 
And seek amusement in thy dark impressions ? 
Who be so mad as take delight to read 
Each strange vagary that may fill thy head ? 


Hast thou not found within thy native land 
Enough of perils dire, and hair-breadth ’scapes, 
Making our every hair on end to stand, 

And filling children’s fancies with strange sha 
Of wraith, and ghaist, and hands wi’ murther 


re 
Till they have quailed to go alone to bed? 


And wouldst thou now track the majestic Rhine, 

With moss-clad tow’rs and beetling crags o’er- 
hung ; 

To German horrors wider scope assign, 

Taxing each old wife’s speech, each peasant’s 


tongue, 

As from old Kdéln{ to far-famed Mentz you 
trudge it, 

Leaving no stone unturned to fill thy budget? 


Thine shall it be each legend wild to seek, 
That to the mountain scene its charm imparts,— 
Telling of him whose oft-recurring freak 

Fills with such interest the gloomy Hartz. 
Beware—imagination too much warmed 

May make thee fancy e’en thyself transformed. 


Doth thy ambition court the fair Jung- Frau, 

Rearing on high her cloud-enveloped head ? 

Dost thou aspire upon her virgin snow, 

To leave the impress of thy wandering tread ? 

Have we not snow-clad hills enough at home, 

That thus for foreign snows thou needs must 
roam? 


Quitting the “land of cakes” and English beef, 
For German gingerbread and kirschenwasser ; 
For goblins, sprites, and figures past belief, 





+ Author of “ Tales and Confessions” ; one of the most 
extraordinary of fiction that has ever issued 
from the press. {Cologne. 














Worse than those Chinese squabs on cup and 


saucer ;— 
Do Faust and Mephistopheles entice thee— 
Will nothing but monstrosities suffice thee ? 


Shouldst thou return, let not thy tongue or pen 

Disclose one syllable of such wild fable, 

Or thou wilt force all plain and sober men 

To leave thee solus at the festive table. 

Beware then, nor with weaker minds thus trifle, 

Thou man of horrors, Meinherr-von-der-Teifel. 
L. 


THE CONSCIENCE-STRICKEN MAN. 
FRAGMENT OF A ROMANCE. 
* 2 #© @# © 
Epmunps rushed franticly out of the house, 
but the thrilling shriek of the sufferer’s agony, 
as if in pursuit of the wretched man, reached 
his ears when many yards distant from the place. 
In vain did he rush on. The fearful sound seem- 
‘ed kept together in its full and terrible distinct- 
ness by the wind, and he a hundred times ima- 
gined that the scene he was endeavouring to 
escape from, met him at every corner of the 
road. When his imagination rested fora moment, 
he was assailed with thoughts more terrifying 
than the visions of his heated tancy. Conscience 
—cold, clear, penetrating conscience—made the 
darkest places of his dark heart visible: the whole 
long train of past villanies, with all their evil 
origin and a consequences, were before his 
eye; he could not, by all the agony with which 
his spirit struggled, rend one item from the 
damning list; and he felt his own tongue, spite 
of himself, framing into syllabies the harrowing 
J ent of futurity. 

e night was wild and gloomy. The moon 
was up, but a dense mass of vapoury clouds had 
been gradually obscuring her rays, and her pre- 
sence was now only recognized by the faint dim 
dine of light which marked her solitary journey. 
Even this at length disappeared, and, as the 
clouds were packed closer and closer together 
by the rising wind, every object in the landscape 
became lost in one continuous and unvaried 
gloom. Edmunds had now proceeded—hurrying 
almost unconsciously along—more than three 
miles. The darkness of the night, the perfect 
loneliness of the path, and the utter stillness of 
the surrounding country, favoured the horror 
of his mind ; and the frightful idea rushed upon 
him, that his reason was staggering under the 
oppressive load of conscience. ‘here was a sick- 
ness at his heart, he had never before felt, as this 
thought came across him; and he shortened his 
steps, as if determined to make a sterner resis- 
tance to the wracking terrors of his memory. 

The place where the agitated man was thus 
ingering, was at the turning of the rude country 
road he was traversing, and led to a small spot 
of rising ground, thickly covered with copse- 
wood and a few tall straggling fir-trees. Edmunds 
forced his {way through the thicket, and threw 
himself down on the brow of the hill it skirted. 
For a moment he felt as if he had discovered a 
lace of rest, and absolute solitude had calmed 
his perturbed mind; and he began to resort to 
those subterfuges of a licentious reason, by which 
he had often before succeeded in silencing con- 
science. He compared his own conduct with 
that of many of his old associates ; he found ex- 
cyses for his first errors in his inexperience, 
and for his later ones, in the strength of tempta- 
tion; and he began to think, that, after all, the 
sum of his guilt was not absolutely so great as 
he had imagined. But these thoughts only lasted 
for a moment. Again the image of Eleanor rose 
before him, and he felt her cold hand grasp his 
arm in the convulsion of phrenzy. Then again 
he heard that wild cry which had been his ter- 
tible farewell as he rushed from the house, and 
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his mind. With not even the relief which his 
quick and long walk had before given him, he 
was now entirely exposed to the torment of his 
situation; and, as the clouds shifted about in the 
dusk heavens, and the wind rustled among the 
thin branches of the tall trees, many were the 
forms and voices that seemed to be threatening 
him with retribution. Often he thought that the 
sounds he heard had a distinctness which even 
his appalled fancy could not have given them, 
and he more than once sank down on the thick 
which formed his seat, and grasped it as 
if to save himself from approaching danger. 
But the wind was rising in that strange and 
sudden manner which generally preludes the 
tempest storms at the end of autumn. A sudden 
gust swept wildly pete the thicket, and 
whirled the heaps of dried leaves that lay on the 
ground till they fell again like a heavy shower 
ofrain. Then the low heavy breeze came moan- 
ing on till it ended in a faint shrilly sound, and 
left all again in perfect silence. For a short time 
it seemed as if the moon would burst through 
the shattered clouds, and that the night, after 
this capricious rising of the wind, would resume 
its clear and tranquil brilliancy. But the breeze 
again came, and with a deeper and longer con- 
tinued murmur. Again the clouds closed upon 
the sti ing moon, and complete darkness 
followed the hush of the blast. Edmunds watched 
these changes of the elements with an intensity 
of apprehension, as if he alone were the object 
for which the tempest was to send forth its ter- 
rors. With eye and ear on their utmost stretch, 
nota leaf or acloud stirred, but it was perceived 
by him; and in every pause of the wind, he 
turned up his anxious look to the sky, as if the 
next sound he heard was to be the pealing of 
his own death-watch. At length the heavens 
spoke. The trees, the low underwood, and the 
massy clouds, seemed to have felt the breath of 
a breeze he had not perceived, and as they moved 
and rustled under its secret power, the whole 
fury of the long-gathering tempest burst like a 
cataract from the sky. The flash of the lightning, 
the roaring of the thunders and the deluging fall 
of water which beat down all beneath it, seemed 
to meet in the same instant, and to threaten 
everything exposed to the storm with instant 
destruction. But the witness of this elemental 
war had no time to look around on the present 
ravages of the storm. It had but begun its ruin. 
Again and again the clouds clashed together in 
their furious onset, and the lightning darted 
through the constant and heavy rain as if aimed 
each time at some devoted thing upon the earth. 
Stricken with fears which he had never before 
felt, Edmunds moved not from the spot where 
he stood: as if doomed beyond escape to perish 
there, he made no attempt to find either safety 
or shelter, and he remained insensible to all but 
the supernatural terror of the tempest. 


It was not the rolling of the thunder only 
which gave a voice to the raging storm. The 
wind and rain, rushing and bursting continually 
from every part of the heavens, filled the air 
with a thousand voices; and the clamours and 
shrieks of raging or perishing multitudes seemed 
swelling in the distance. But there was one cry 
which Edmunds could not lose in the confused 
murmur: it rang in his ears above all others; 
and, in the gleam of the lightning, he thought he 
beheld the form of her from whom it proceeded. 
The storm raged louder ; the rain fell in heavier 
torrents, and the night, as it waxed later, appeared 
to double its terrors. But the voice, which soheld 
his imagination, was still upon the breeze. He 
thought it approached him; but as the wind blew 
from one and then another quarter, he felt that 
it was but fancy, and he strove to shake away 
the terrifying idea. But this was impossible. 
A dreadful thought seized his mind: he imagin- 
ed he saw the wretched being whom he had feft 





all his and a way to 
thoughts which had a more powerful hold upon 





her voice seemed to sound elose beside him; he 


rushed forward in a delirious terror, and, horror- 
stricken, found himself clasped in the arms o. 
the mad and dying gir * * @ * 


STANZAS. 
Thou wilt think of me, Love. 
BY SOPHIA SANDYS. 

WueEn these eyes, long dimmed with weeping 
In the silent dust are sleeping ; 
When above my narrow 
The breeze shall wave the thistle’s head— 

Thou wilt think of me, Love! 


When the queen of beams and showers 

Comes to dress the earth with flowers ; 

When the days are long and bright, 

And the moon shines all the night— 
Thou wilt think of me, Love! 


When the tender corn is springing, 
And the merry thrush is singing ; 
When the swallows come and go, 
On light wings flitting to and fro— 
ou wilt think of me, Love! 

When laughing childhood learns by rote 
The cuckoo’s oft-repeated note ; 
When the meads are fresh and green, 
And the hawthorn buds are seen— 

Thou wilt think of me, Love! 
When, ’neath April’s rainbow skies, 
Violets ope their purple eyes ; 
When mossy bank and verdant mound, 
Sweet knots of primroses have crown’d— 

Thou wilt think of me, Love! 


When the meadows glitter white, 

Like a sheet of silver light ; 

When blue-bells gay and cowslips bloom, 

Sweet-scented brier and golden broom— 
Thou wilt think of me, Love! 


Each bud shall be to thee a token 
Of a fond heart rent and broken; 
And the month of joy and gladness, 
Shall but fill thy soul with sadness ; 
And thou wilt sigh for me, Love! 


When thou rov’st the woodland bowers, 

Thou shalt cull spring’s sweetest flowers ; 

And shalt strew, with bitter weeping, 

The lonely bed where I am sleeping— 
And sadly mourn for me, Love! 


OTWAYS “ VENICE PRESERVED.” 
To the Editor of the Atheneum. 

Sir,—An able article in a late number of 
The ATHEN£vM, on the acting of Miss Kemble, 
induced me to read, for the first time, “ Venice 
Preserved.” A few of the observations I then 
made, though hastily thrown together, may not 
perhaps be unacceptable to the lovers of dra- 
matic writing, as pointing to a distinction not 
hitherto very clearly or generally made—between 
the plan to be pursued by authors, when their 
thoughtsare to be presented to the world through 
the medium of actors and with the aid of stage 
effect, and when they are to be laid before the mind 
without any such assistance or intervention. 

Accustomed chiefly to the tragedies of Shak- 
speare, 1 could hardly help  epneeengs Otway’s 
play a monstrous picture of every odious human 
quality, unmitigated by any gleams of that moral 
beauty, the just perception’ of which, is one of 
the finest attributes of the real poet. Poetic 
truth requires that, in every representation of 
life, good and bad should be invested with their 
proper hues; that they should not be so con- 
founded, “ut nec pes nec caput uni reddatur 
forme.” Such persons as those to whom Otway 
introduces us, could never have existed. They 
call to mind the unnatural anrempt, supposed 
by the Roman lyrist, to unite the limbs of various 
animals, and then clothe the infernal figure in 
the mingled plumes of various birds: and if we 
do not laugh at so strange a sight, it is because 
it excites too much disgust and horror. We feel 





that, in “Venice Preserved,” patriotism and 
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vindictive hatred of control, religion and hypo- 
crisy, manliness and scepticism, were terms al- 
most held by the author. We cannot, 
therefore, but condemn the play, in the exact pro- 
ion that we think this confusion must tend to 
down, in uncultivated minds, the too feeble 
barriers between right and wrong. How is it that 
Belvidera is so little lovely, though a beautiful 
and loving female? The fact is, she is not a 
woman, and consequently is a being with whom 
we can hardly sympathize. None of that fe- 
minine grace and delhcacy, which able writers 
love to portray in all their charming forms, 
can be said to belong to her. Her very love is 
what few men would desire to possess. Dif- 
ficult as it is to imagine ardent love without 
beauty or attraction, yet such is Belvidera’s 
ion ;—it is what the vilest of the sex might 

1 in all its perfection. Nor is this the worst : 
—the reader's imagination, instead of being en- 
listed as an auxiliary, and allowed to do that 
which is undone, is tied up by the most pro- 
voking circumstantiality, which informs him, 
particular by particular, that every feeling is 
not what he could wish it to have been. 

In searching for beautiful passages, we find 
no touch or combination of any kind evincing 
genius, amidst all the descriptions and eloquent 
lines so often quoted. 

It may reasonably be asked, how an individual 
professing these opinions, can account for the 
popularity of “ Venice Preserved” ?—I answer, 
that he may do so from the scope which it al- 
lows the actors—from the way in which it calls 
into exercise all the power of their fascinatin 
art. It is full of action of a very exciting kin 
Many also of its defects are lost in the violent 
operation of feelings exhibited : the want of in- 
dividuality, especially, is overlooked. But whilst 
Belvidera is sere Miss Kemble, or some other 
lady, in unwonted situations, Juliet, Ophelia, 
Olivia, &c., are themselves alone, whoever plays 
them—distinct and perfect beings, who could 
neither say nor do anything exactly like another 
oy is the case with living characters. 

us it is that a play may read very well, and 
not act—such are Irene, Cato, Manfred, &c. In 
these the diction, the imagery, and the senti- 
ments, if not free from the chaste coldness of 
literary polish, are strikingly beautiful. 

Tasteful and educated minds are not affected 
like those of an inferior order; the latter are apt 
to effervesce with violence, and afford a spectacle 
pleasing to the mob, in whose breasts a love of 
the dreadful exists,—a wise dispensation, proba- 
bly having for its object to provide that, when ca- 
lamities occur, there may generally be spectators 
at hand to render aid. The feelings of the former 
are often too fine and complicated to be express- 
ed at all, in such a way as to be generally com- 
prehensible. Thus truly great men rarely write 
popular plays: they will not permit their cha- 
racter to fall into the enormous absurdities of 
Jafier and Pierre; their griefs are borne with 
dignity ; and with their thoughts and actions the 
people have small sympathy. Had not Shak- 
speare written, I should have deemed it impos- 
sible to do what he has done. 

From his instance, were it not a solitary one, we 
it suppose that fine dramas must be popular, 
that the distinction I allude to is chimerical. 
It therefore rests with us to show how in him the 
apparent extremes are united. He differed, per- 
haps, from every other author, in possessing a 
truly creative genius. It was never necessary for 
him to copy. Beings complete and consistent in 
themselves rose in his imagination when re- 
uired. Nor are these beings in any respect dif- 
t from human beings : they are as strictly 

men and women as those around us. Had Shak- 
speare been a literary man,—which, though a 
man of information, he assuredly was not,—his 
mind would have dwelt too much on ideas of ab- 
tract beauty, to have been able to give his charac- 





ters natural feelings and peculiarities ; he would 
probably still ea. created,—though the diffi- 
culty of doing so increases, the more we deviate 
from our own sphere of thought,—but not what 
the world could feel or take delight in. His only 
creatures would have been divinities and fiends ; 
his only habitations Tartarus and Elysium. The 
Venus of Medicis shows how far imagination can 
avail itself of supernatural conceptions. In it 
the link between physical and ideal beauty seems 
almost formed, and the fable of Prometheus rea- 
lized. What is here effected in sculpture, is per- 
ceived by very few;—but more I believe is done 
than poetry could effect; because in the latter, the 
step, by which we ascend into the ideal world, must 
itself be imagined: in the former, it is actually 
erected. It may therefore be doubted whether 
much is to be done, where men so much delight 
to labour and explore. Genius is a pure and 
self-existent quality; but the waxen wings on 
which alone the zodAot can ever hope to soar, 
will melt away when spread in regions brighter 
than their own. But I digress;—Shakspeare 
universally delights, because, whilst he paints 
life in all its freshness and variety, the truth and 
beauty of his conceptions blaze out in every page. 
In the greater part of writing there is no crea- 
tion, but only combination, more or less skilful 
and harmonious. The limits between these are 
not, indeed, very easily to be laid down. But 
when an author's characters have no peculiar 
features, and seem to be brothers and sisters to 
each other, and a thousand other people whom 
you have the misfortune to know—when they say 
and do either what anybody would say and do, if 
similarly circumstanced, or what nobody would 
say and do, which is, if possible, still worse,—he 
is not a man of genius, whatever may be his 
taste or his acquirements. He does not make ; 
but Shakspeare does at pleasure. Ordinary 
pgople may write very well for the stage or for 
the closet, but not for both at the same time ; 
and numerous reasons, at first sight trivial, may 
prevent men apparently of genius from achieving 
the arduous task. 
To bring these remarks to a close, I may add 
a conviction of my own—at variance, by the 
bye, with the sentiments expressed in your 
article on Miss Kemble—that all plays, pro- 
perly so called, gain, on the whole, by con- 
sistent representation,—however ready I may 
be to allow, that an able man might arrive at 
their spirit with the greatest ease in privacy. 
To imagine the facts, such as they often are, 
which have an influence on the different persons, 
is to most men an impossibility. The manners, 
the costume, and the places, are what our me- 
mories will not readily picture to us. A tolerable 
actor isa careful and learned commentator, who 
gives you the information you need, in order to 
comprehend the subject. In most cases, his no- 
tion of a character is more accurate than your 
own. If this is not so, the text is commonly be- 
fore you, and you may reject the interpretation. 
I remain your obedient servant, J. C. 








SONNET. 
BY DAVID LESTER RICHARDSON. 

(Written after a Gale at Sea on his last Voyage to India.) 
Like mountain mists, that roll on sultry airs 
Unheard and slow, the huge waves heave around 
That lately roared in wrath. The storm-fiend, 

bound 
Beneath his unseen cave, no longer tears 
The vexed and wearied main. The moon appears, 
Uncurtaining wide her azure depths profound, 
To cheer the sullen calm. Though nota sound 
Reposing nature breathes, my rapt soul hears 
The far-off murmurs of my native streams,— 
Like music from the stars,—the silver tone 
In memory’s lingering echo. Ocean’s zone 
Infolds me from the past;—this small bark seems 
The centre of a world, an island lone, 
And home and love are now departed dreams. 








MUSIC. 


FIRST MEETING OF THE PHILHARMONIC 
SOCIETY. 


Tue first meeting for the season of 1830, of 
the unrivalled orchestra of this excellent Society, 
took place on Monday evening last, for a trial 
of new conypositions, &c. The meeting, gene- 
rally, was one of peculiar interest, being the ear- 
liest assemblage of the élite of the British musi- 
cal professors, after a long vacation, and a per- 
formance of all that could be collected together 
in the way of novelty, the produce of that period. 

A young professor, of the name of Lucas, a 
performer on the violoncello, and who has been 
educated at the Royal Academy, produced a 
sinfonia which was ably led by the respected 
veteran Spagnoletti. Lucas has been spoken 
of in the profession, for a considerable time past, 
as a youth of extraordinary talent, and a san- 

ine e:tpectation had been formed of bis pro- 

uction: but we regret to say that it scarcely 
equalled our hopes; it was barren of melody 
and oristinality ; and one who knew so much, had 
he poss essed genius, would have written better. 
It was liis second sinfonia, and written in the 
key of a minor principally, consisting of a 
larghetto in 6-8, an allegro in 6-4, (which, b: 
the bye, might as well have been also in 6- 
and which much resembled a well known sonata 
for the piano-forte and violin of Hummel’s,) an 
andante con moto in 2-4, minuettos, and a finale 
vivace, ill of which were played too slowly for 
the denominative time marked, although under 
the immediate direction of the composer.—The 
second piece was a magnificent, perfect, and 
sublime work of Spohr’s, (his 3™ sinfonie, op.78) 
comprisin:zan andante grave inc minor, in which 
especially deserving of notice was a fine 
bass of A flat, accompanied by the choicest and 
richest modulations tora considerable period, an 
erudite allegroin 6-8, an elegant and original lar- 
ghettoin F )-8, which gave greatdelight, and was 
twice performed, scherzo menuets, anda striking 
finale allegro in c major. The performance was 
carefully led by F. Cramer, and was confessedly 
the gem of the evening.—To this succeeded 
an overture by the industrious Potter, conduct- 
ed by himself, and led by the clever Weichsell. 
It will not add much to Potter’s laurels; as an 
overture it was three times too long, abounded 
in noise, heightened by triangles, octave flutes, 
drums, trurppets, &c. It would appear intended 
to represent the Turkish style, and about one- 
third of it would do excellently as a theatrical 
overture to some Turkish piece.—After this, 
Mr. Deane (the pupil of Addison's who lately 
made his début at Covent Garden theatre, ) sang, 
with H. Phillips, a new duo of Rossini’s, “ Dove 
vai,” from his opera of “Guillaume Tell.” Deane 
possesses a pleasing voice, of considerable com- 
pass as to altitude, singing clearly and quite well 
up to the c and p on the leger lines above the 
treble stave. He resembles Begrez, and the 
Signor Costa, who made his appearance at the 
Birmingham Festival last October (see Athe- 
neum, No. 103, p. 648). He will probably be- 
come a more useful and better singer than 
either. Rossini’s duo resembled Mozart, ex- 
cepting im the latter part, which was decidedly 
@ la Rossini. It is a clever and spirited effusion. 
—Moriled Lindpaintner’s overture to “Le Vam- 
pyr” (his op. 70, in p) with spirit, and a charac- 
teristic and ingenious composition it is. —We are 
sorry to add, that the trial concluded with a 
wretched sinfonia (of three pages) and in two 
movements, by a Signor Bertini, who had it te- 

ated with the utmost sang froid, amidst the 

jeers of the whole assemblage; it was too con- 
temptible for further notice. The intense cold 
considerably affected the wind instruments, as 
well as the fingers, and other extremities, of the 
performers ; but their well-practised skill over- 
came all obstacles, and rendered the perform- 
ance, upon the whole, interesting. 
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THE ATHENZUM. 





The seven directors for the present season 
are, Bi Dance, Latour, Waichsell, Neate, 
Potter, Sir G. Smart; the latter three being 
new this year, in the place of Cooke, Cramer, 
and Dizi. 

The periods fixed for the performances are, 
n March before Easter ; April, May, and 
June after. 

The only c in the orchestrp are a new 

i lace of the regretted Gledhill ; 
Sir George Smart’s brother at the double bass, 
instead of the much respected James Taylor,t 
who, with his clever daughter Phoebp (a singer 
of excellent promise), is gone to America; and 
T. Cooke’s son as principal oboe, an event we 
anticipated in the Athenzum, No. 112. 


FOREIGN OPERA. 


We learn from the Leipsic papers, that 
Marschner, the composer of the “Der 
Vampyr,” has brought out at the Leipsic Thea- 
tre his opera, the words by W. A. Wohlbruck, un- 
der the title of “Der Templer and Di Judin,” 
founded on Sir Walter Scott’s “Ivanhioe.” It 
was completely successful, and after the re- 
presentation, the composer (who directed in 
person) was called for, and, on his appearance, 
‘was ted with reiterated plaudits. The critics 
speak of it as abounding in the most striking 
harmonic combinations, and in melodies both 
captivating and original. Although the subject 
is not new to the English stage, (it having fur- 
nished the materiel for about six different dramas, 
the last of which was “ The Maid of Judah,”) it 
is very probable this opera will be one of the 
earliest novelties at the English Opera House 
when their season commences. 





THE THEATRES. 


COVENT-GARDEN. 


Miss Kemble’s performance of Juphrasia in 
“The Grecian Daughter,” has confirmed more 
fully even than her acting in Belvidera, the pre- 
cise opinion we formed on her first appearance 
as Juliet. She has immense power, and cannot 
fail, if she continue-on the stage, to prove an 
actress of the very first quality. In expressing 
our opinion that she is to become, rather than 
that she actually is, a first-rate artist, we would 
not be understood as disparaging her present 
efforts, which we estimate far above those of any 
female performer of the day, nor even as hinting 
an opinion that her talents are at all overrated by 
the public; yet we are not so blinded by our 
own admiration of her powers, nor so carried 
away by the well-deserved enthusiasm with which 
we join in greeting her, as not to see that, vast 
asare her capabilities, and truly wonderful,(when 
her age and theatrical inexperience are con- 
sidered, ) as are her performances, something is 
wanting to render her a perfect actress; and 
that that something she is in danger of missing, 
unless she prefer the counsel of her own gifted 
mind, to the applause of an audience in which 
corruption is more prevalent than refinement of 
taste. It is a misfortune, to which all lormers 
are liable, that they hear the loud and boisterous 
‘shouts wrung from the assembled multitudes, by’ 
‘their brilliant but often equivocal hits, while 
they can have no consciousness of the deep and 
pera emotion cay ag by the mag and really 

test passages in their acting. Every actor 
who omen to perfection in his art, rather than 
to applause from the multitude, will reflect on 
this: and the reflection will ation maar against 
misinterpreting the popular voice. He will assure 
himself that the clapping of hands, the waving 
of hats and handkerchi how expressive 
of the public favour, and however just a criterion 


+ Father of the composer and vocalist, John Bianchi 
Taylor. 











of the opinion, when the play is over,— 
are neither the only nor the best tributes to his 
merit during the course of the performance. 
There is another species of applause—a dead 
silence, or a low murmur, the involuntary ex- 
— of inward emotion, of which he who 

excited it, may never be conscious, yet which 
is a more glorious reward to his efforts, and would 
be a more sure guide in the path of excellence, 
than the most clamorous raptures. 

Miss Kemble is fully capable of exciting the 
deep and silent emotion to which we have alluded. 
We have never been present at a performance of 
hers, during which we have not witnessed more 
than one instance of such a triumph. But we 
fear she is less conscious of her power in this 
respect, and of the value of such a power than 
of her skill in those more splendid bursts which 
draw down on her, and not always deservedly, 
the louder commendations of her spectators. 

The errors to be remarked in Miss Kemble’s 
acting, are nothing more than what are natural 
to an artist endowed with the extraordinary 
powers which she possesses,—nay, they are the 
very consequences of her power combined with 
her youth. No artist, be his art what it may, 
ever burst into perfection at once, and while in 
youth: early productions may display even more 
vigour than the performances of maturer years, 
but perfection in art, is only to be attained by 
study, practice, and experience. That perfection 
consists in the exercise of power, and the con- 
cealment of the consciousness of power. The 
highest triumph of artifice is to keep artifice 
undiscovered; and the absence of the pomp of 
art, is the greatest excellence in art. And here 
it is that Miss Kemble trangresses: she acts too 
much, or rather we should say, too continually ; 
she is not to be accused of overdoing her part, 
but her efforts to do it with effect, are too un- 
remitting and too perceptible. 

It would be puerile to suppose, that an artist 
can be unconscious of the beauty of his own 
performance: but he spoils that beauty im- 
mediately that he allows to appear on the face 
of his work, any evidente of the consciousness 
of that beauty, beyond what is necessarily implied 
by the power to produce it. 

We will proceed to point out a few passages 
in the performance of “The Grecian Daugh- 
ter,” which have suggested the foregoing re- 
marks. The first appearance of Euphrasia on 
the stage, is well calculated to display a peculiar 
ability possessed by Miss Kemble, namely, that 
of overcoming the disadvantages of a stature 
not above the ordinary height. The attitude she 
assumed on entering, while she still exhorted 
the warriors combating in the cause of her parent, 
under the walls of the citadel, was most effec- 
tive and judicious: the whole arrangement be- 
tokened a knowledge of art, great taste, and a 
ee, sm of the beauty of composition; and 

er figure, robed in white, elevated on a platform, 
in a posture of great animation, and contrast- 
ing with a porphyry-coloured column beside it, 
formed a truly beautiful picture, which was not 
lost on the audience, but was appreciated and 
applauded as it deserved to be. In the first scene 
of the second act, in which Euphrasia prevails on 
Philotas to admit her to her father, she was par- 
ticularly successful in the delivery of the passage, 

If ever 

The touch of nature throbbed within your breast, 

Admit me to Evander : in these caves 

I know he pines in want; let me convey 

Some charitable succour to a father. 

Hardly could Kean himself—and we hold him 
to be the greatest master living in the art of 
pathetic declamation—have exceeded the heart- 
reaching, yet true, simple, and unaffected feel- 
ing with which these lines were recited by Miss 
Kemble. 

The stopping at the mouth of the cave, at the 
close of this scene, for the mere purpose of 
making an attitude, however sanctioned by thea- 





trical practice, is, we submit, a forced exhibition, 
almost amounting to a stage strick, unworthy of 
a first-rate actress. It is uncalled for; and the 
attempt at effect is too obvious to be tolerated by 
sound taste. 

In the second scene of the second act we 
should have written rant against the tone in 
which was uttered 

The caves—the rocks re-echo to his groans, 
had we not quickly perceived the effect of con- 
trast it gave to the feeling which accompanied 
the delivery of the succeeding half line— 

And is there no relief? 

which was expressed in a tone of utter hopeless- 
ness and agony that drew a sigh from every 
bosom ;—the feeling excited was too intense to 
vent itself in the clapping of hands. 

In the fourth act, in the interview with Dio- 
nysius, when Euphrasia says to the tyrant— 

Ask of thee protection ! 
The father’s valour shall protect bis boy. 

An animated effort—a boasting manner—a 
degree of rant might have been expected and 
excused: but Miss Kemble knew better, and 
delivered the passage in a chaste and dignified 
tone, which showed the delicacy of her taste— 
the depth of her reflection. It was a masterly 
hit, yet appeared no hit at all. 

In the passage shortly afterwards— 

Dost thou deem him 

Poorly wound up to a mere fit of valour, 

To melt away in a weak woman’s tear? 
Euphrasia, to our regret, descended from her 
dignity. The question was asked in the bitter 
manner of Kean; but, in this, the power was 
more conspicuous than the taste of the actress. 

The attitude with which Dionysius was heard, 
while he doomed the life of Evander, expressed 
most happily the calm and settled inditference 
of the listener, who knew the safety of her parent. 
It would have had more effect had the carriage 
of the actress in the course of the play relaxed 
more frequently into its natural ease. 

The rushing to the feet of Philotas, and throw- 
ing herself on her knees, when, being relieved 
from her fears that he had betrayed her father, 
she finds that he had preserved him, was elec- 
trifying. The grouping, whether studied or not, 
was extremely beautiful, and reminded us of 
one of the figures in the “Sisters of Scio,” in 
an annual of the present year. 

One of the most animated passages of the 
whole performance was that in which, rushing 
before Evander, as Dionysius is about to strike 
him, Euphrasia bids the tyrant seek her parent’s 
heart through hers :— 

Strike here, these veins are full ; here’s blood enough ; 

The purple tide will gush to glad thy sight. 
The propriety of the stamp of the foot at the 
word “gush,” might be questioned, but the effect 
was delightful—the act seemed a true burst of 
passion. The attitude during the whole speech, 
was a subject for study, and was exceeded in 
beauty only by that which followed—the death- 
blow given to Dionysius. Then, while the draw- 
ing up of her form expressed pride and glory in 
the deed perpetrated to save a father’s life, and 
to rid the country from oppression,—yet, as if 
conscious that to contemplate the horror of the 
scene her hand had wrought, was too much for 
a woman’s weakness, she veils the sight from 
her eyes by holding up her left hand and arm, 
enveloped in her robe, before her face ;—the 
thought and the attitude were both admirable ; 
to object to them, would be impossible—yet the 
act seemed to approach the very limits of pro- 
priety, and of what would be natural. 

In thus going through the particulars of this 
performance, we find much less occasion for ex- 
pressing our dissent from passages of the acting, 
than, when reflecting on it generally, we had ex- 
pected. The defects, it is evident, if they be 
such, have made less impression than the in- 
stances of perfection; the latter are well enti- 
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tled to efface the former. We regret this failure 
in memory the less, as we feel convinced that 
Miss Kemble wants no monitor but study and 
ience: her own taste will warn her against 
the effects of public applause, when injudi- 
ciously bestowed. We concur in the opinion, 
which we find general, that her Euphrasia in 
“The Grecian Daughter,” is her chef-d’ cuvre. 


DRURY-LANE THEATRE. 


THERE is nothing of novelty at this house to 
speak of, for Jack in the Box and Mr. Kean 
amuse the audiences by turns. Mr. Planché’s 
translation of “The Brigand,” has been represent- 
ed again. Apropos of the Brigand—how does it 
happen thatthe public are robbed of Mr. Farren’s 
services in this drama? The first night of its 
representation we saw, and was highly pleased 
with his personation of the Governor of Rome : 
it has since, for what reason we know not, been 
done by an inferior hand. The manager is re- 
sponsible to the public, that his commodities 
should at least answer “the sample”’—but in 
this particular, we imagine, all public consider- 
ations are sacrificed to private caprice. 


TOTTENHAM-STREET THEATRE, 


On Saturday evening last, the new managers 
of this theatre made a vigorous attempt at rival- 
ling the large houses, by producing a drama of 
powerful interest, and treating their audience 
occasionally with dialogue worth listening to. 
A three-act musical play, bearing the porten- 
tous title of “The Field of Forty Footsteps,” 
and proceeding from the pen of Mr. Percy Far- 
ren, was produced, and it was deservedly suc- 
cessful. It is founded on an old tradition of the 
hatred of two brothers, and their meeting and 
slaying each other, after a desperate combat, 
in a field subsequently distinguished by the 
name which the drama bears, and now covered 
by the numerous new streets and squares be- 
tween Woburn-place and Tottenham Court- 
road. The time of action is laid in the troubled 
times of the Roundheads and the Cavaliers— 
the escapes of one party, and the triumphs of 
the other, are appositely introduced, and the 
catastrophe is admirably brought about by a 
skilful introduction of a great portion of the in- 
cidents which close the story of “The Bride of 
Lammermoor.” The Veres are identified with 
the Ashtons, and Sir Arthur Matchlove with Edgar 
Ravenswood ; and the imperious disposition of 
Lady Vere is made to cause the misfortunes of 
all parties. By this introduction, and as the 
author has been discriminating enough to ad- 
here almost entirely to the original train of in- 
cidents, and beautifully written language, he has 
rendered the catastrophe less horribly impro- 
bable, and given a satisfactory clue to the origin 
and increase of the mutual scorn and detesta- 
tion of the brothers. 

Vining personated Sir Arthur Matchlove with 
great energy and judgment; and Miss A. Tree 
represented Frances Vere with peculiar delicacy 
and feeling. Her attitudes and demeanour, in 
the last scene but one, were chaste and appro- 
priate. Mrs. Waylett, as a pert and arch at- 
tendant, displayed considerable vivacity, and 
sang with much taste. 


THEATRICAL CHIT-CHAT. 


Suakspeare’s “Henry V.” and “ Riches,” 
a play altered some years ago from Massinger’s 
“City Madam” for Mr. Kean, are in rehearsal 
at Drury Lane. Henry V. is a character Kean 
has often played in the provinces, but never be- 
fore a London audience. 

— Poor Sherwin has at length fallen a victim 
to his intemperate habits; he was clever both as 


rustics, he was always excellent. His salary, 
when he had an engagement at Drury, was six 
pounds a week, but (although a single man) this 
sum was unequal to his support. 

— Mademoiselle Sontag has made her last 
appearance at Paris. 

—The severity of the weather has delayed 
the arrival of the French artistes among us, and 
consequently their representations. 





SCIENCE. 


MOTHS. 


TuEse little insects, whose ravages are every 
where seen with regret, by all notable house- 
keepers, are deserving of more attention than 
they generally seem to excite. That in their la- 
bours they are so little noticed, may partly arise 
from their operating chiefly in darkness ; for, as 
if modestly retiring from observation, they work 
with the greatest energy when secured from the 
interruption of light. In their attacks also 
they may be observed, not to commence their de- 
vastations on the outer part of the article, where 
they are situate, but they bury themselves closely 
in the skin, if fur, or web, if cloth; and then, 
working away under cover, it is only when their 
ravages have become considerable, that the 
upper structure falls off, and discovers to view the 
well-conducted industry of these minute enemies. 
Nor is it for food alone that such havoc is made 
in our wardrobes : these little depredators must 
construct for themselves a covering and a nest, 
for which, and the after alterations of which, more 
materials are destroyed than would suffice each 
insect during its short life for food, as it is only 
during the caterpillar state that it seems to re- 
quire its ordinary sustenance. After arriving at 
its full growth, it quits (like the silkworm and 
other species,) the immediate scene of its pre- 
vious existence, and retires to some crevice or 
corner to await its change into a state of chry- 
salis, in which it remains nearly three weeks 
before it finally assumes the appearance of the 
finely-winged moth, under which form it is most 
familar to us. Essential oils, and many substances 
of very pungent odour, have the effect of destroy- 
ing these moths, as if by suffocation;—for this 
re nothing more is necessary than to in- 
troduce into their haunts any such substance as 
camphor, cajeput, turpentine, &c.; and it is 
with this view, that persons strew their drawers 
with spices and strong-smelling flowers, and, 
under most circumstances thus effectually pre- 
vent the violence of their ravages. 


Important Discovery.—It was stated last Satur- 
day evening, by Professor Thomson, at the West- 
minster Medical Society, that none of the salts 
of lead were poisonous, with the exception of 
the carbonates of lead, and the others only so, 
when they approached the nature of carbonate, 
by mixing with the gases in the stomach; and 
in those cases where the acetate of lead is given 
for spitting of blood, it should be accompanied 
with large doses of vinegar. This keeps it in a 
state of acetate, destroying the poisonous quali- 
ties, but leaving the medicinal powers unimpai 
This is an important discovery, as medical men 
generally are afraid to use this remedy in large 
doses,—from the statements of Sir George Baker 
and others, that its administration produced in- 
jurious effects. The Professor was of opinion 
that the action of the carbonate of lead was on 
the nervous system, for in the stomach and in- 
testinal canal, no trace of previous inflammation 
existed in those who had been poisoned by it. 


Salt versus Snow.—During the late severe 
weather, tHe attention of So has been 
directed by some of the j to the expedi- 


salt, to facilitate the removal of the ice and 
snow, and to prevent their we frozen and 
dangerous. riety of this application 
has, on the pd. wer, been im- 
pugned, and even dénied, by some, who have 
lounded their countér-statement on the cir- 
cumstance that salt and snow, when intimately 
blended together, form a frigorific mixture 
capable of freezing water, reducing the 
temperature of any fluid immersed in it very 
considerably. In so doing, however, it becomes, 
itself, a semi-fluid, absorbing the caloric of the 
newly-frozen body, and thus becoming a saline 
solution, which a can only be frozen 
by very intense cold. The only objection to such 
an application of salt lies in its prevention of 
quick evaporation, thereby keeping the place to 
which it has been applied continually damp, 
until it shall have been thoroughly washed off. ft 
is on this principle, that salt river-water has 
been recommended for watering the roads im- 
mediately contiguous during the summer time, 
as, from such watering, they would retain some- 
thing like humidity, when others were quickly 
dry and dusty. 

History and Geology mutually confirmatory.— 
In the first of a course of Lectures on the Natural 
Sciences, recently commenced at Paris in the 
Collége de France, by M. Cuvier, that learned 
naturalist took occasion to remark on the ten- 
dency of history and geology to confirm each 
other.—While the traditions of every country 
(he observed,) have preserved the memory of a 
great catastrophe, which changed the whole sur- 
face of the globe, and destroyed the human race 
almost to a man,—geol teaches us, that, of 
the various revolutions which have taken place 
in the matter which forms the world, the last 
corresponds with sufficient nicety with the pe- 
riod assigned to the Deluge. The date of this 
great event is to be fixed, (continues M. Cuvier,) 
with tolerable precision, on purely geological 
considerations, in the following manner: ere 
are certain formations which would necessarily 
have commenced immediately after the last great 
change on the earth’s surface, and which, from 
that moment to our days, have continued with 
great regularity. Of this kind are the accumula- 
tions of earth at the mouths of rivers—the slopes 
existing at the foot of meuntains, and which are 
formed of fragments fallen from the summits. 
These respective deposits receive an annual aug- 
mentation, the quantity of which may be ascer- 
tained by observation. There is, consequently, 
no difficulty in calculating the time necessary 
for them to acquire the dimensions which they 
are observed to be of at present. Calculations to 
that effect have been made with r to the 
deposits at the foot of mountains, and give a re- 
sult of from five to six thousand years. The 
same calculation being made as to the deposits 
at the mouths of rivers, gives the same number 
of years. ' 

Antiquity of the Sciences.—-Astronomy (says 

M. Cuvier, in his Lecture on the Natural Sci- 
ences,) is the science, the cultivation of which 
is to be traced to the earliest period of antiquity; 
and this seems to have become the object of 
study in different countries at the same time. 
The first observation of an eclipse, made by the 
Chinese, the authenticity of which is established, 
is in the year 776 B.C. At Babylon, the most 
ancient observation made by the Chaldzans, was 
in the year 747. It has been said, indeel, that 
Callisthenes sent to Aristotle, from Babylon, a 
series of observatians for a space of 1900 years. 
But this is an observation deserving of n¢ con- 
fidence ; it is found mentioned for first time 
in Synesius, a writer of the sixth century of the 
Christian zra; but Aristotle, who of as- 
tronomy in several parts of his work, makes no 
mention of so important a fact, which he would 
not haye failed to have done, had it been true. 
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SCOTCHMEN IN; LONDON. 


“ Ma, Murray, who was the London publisher 
of the Edinburgh e and Review, was a 
ay repeiee senor mt bookseller in Fleet 
Street, lon; where succeeded to the 
business of Mr. Millan, ;, Scotsman, who, to 
ore himself to the predation, a i 

nglish, (formerly strong against t ts, 
cuenane Be originel mid ‘Mac, slcaifying ‘eles 

i ymic Mac, signifying clan 
ba Be vp ma comedian, who was an 
Tri had, in a somewhat similar manner, 
is name of M*Lane to Macklin; and 

Almack, a Scotchman, well known at the fashion- 
able end of the town, by keeping a famous sub- 
scription house in Pall Mall, nearly opposite the 
Palace of St. James’s, altered his name from 
M¢Caul. The original name of Mr. John Murray 
was Mac Murray, under which name he served 
his country for several years as an officer of 
Marines; and being reduced upon half-pay at 
the close of the war, which ended in 1763, he 
hased the stock in trade and good-will of 

r. Millan, then lately deceased, and imitated 
him in dropping the northern Mac. He was 
succeeded in business at his death by his son, 
the t Mr. John Murray, who now carries 
on & bookselling business extensively in the 
same shop in Fleet Street.” —Smellie’s Mem. by 
Kerr. 


When Mr. Murray removed to Albemarle 
Street, he disposed of his shop, No. 32, Fleet 
Street, to the late Mr. Thomas Underwood, also 
a Scotsman, whose brother now continues the 
business. If not the oldest book-shop in Lon- 
don, it is very nearly upon the site of the oldest; 
Wynkin de Worde having occupied premises 
about this very spot, some three hundred years 
ago. 


Original Anecdote of Lord B on. — Pistol- 
shooting, it is well nay was ants a favourite 
amusement with Lord Byron. When his Lord- 
ship was about-to quit this country on his pil- 
grimage, he was detained some time at Falmouth, 
the packet-boat in which he was to embark for 
Lisbon being ptevented from sailing by contrary 
winds. There was nothing in the neighbourhood 
sufficiently curious to excite his Lordship’s atten- 
tion: he ther¢fore sought amusement by cross- 
ing in a boat to the opposite shore of Trefusis, 
with his seryant; and there setting his gold- 





headed cane upright in the ground, would fire 
at the knob With his pistols. The pleasure Lord 
Byron took in this exercise continued during 


his residené-e in Italy. During the three years 
which he ¢pent in Ravenna, it was his almost 
daily practice, in the evenings of summer, to ride 
with any friend who might be visiting him to 
the celebfated Pine Forest, which skirts the 
shore of the Adriatic, in the neighbourhood, and 
there amuse himself for an hour in firing at a 
mark with pistols. 

th of Night in various parts.—The longest 
night's pate and Pondicherry is 12 hours ; 
at Hayti, 13 hours; at Ispahan, 14; at Paris, 
Dijon, ‘and mne, 15; at Arras and 
Dublin, 16; at Copenhagen and Riga, 17; at 
Stockholm, 18; at Drontheim, in Norway, 
Archar.gel, &c., 20; at Ulea, in Bothnia, 21, 
and at Tornes, 22, At Enoutekies, the total ab- 
sence of the sun endures 45 days consecutively ; 
at ns, 66; at Cape North, 74; and 
lastly, Melville Island is totally destitute of light 
for 102 days. 

Early Portraits by Sir Thomas Lawrence.—One 
of the first portraits painted in London by the 
late }?resident of the Royal Academy was that 
of Mr. Linley, brother of the first wife of R. B. 
Sheridan, so celebrated for her fascinating qua- 
litier. The picture is a half-length, and 
sents Mr. Linley in the costume of the 


‘than go loverless. 


ceiving his education. Mr. Linley, who is the 
proprietor of this picture, has also in his pos- 
session a portrait of his sister, Mrs. Sheridan, 
executed by Sir Thomas Lawrence about the 
same aha but in crayons. Both the paintings 
and the drawings are represented to us as mas- 
terly performances in their respective kinds, and 
as remarkable for those characteristics of deli- 
cacy and grace which, in maturer life, so greatly 
distinguished all the productions of Sir Thomas’s 
pencil. 


Brotherhood of Youths in Turkoman.—Among 
the Turkomans in Anatolia there formerly 
existed a form of primitive hospitality, of which 
the great Moorish traveller Ibn Batuta gives 
the following description :—* In all the Tur- 
koman towns,” he relates, “there is a Brother- 
hood of Youths, one of whom in particular is 
styled, my Brother. No people are more cour- 
teous to strangers, more readily supply them 
with food and other necessaries, or are more op- 
posed to oppressors than they are. The person 
styled the Brother is one about whom individuals 
of the same occupation, or even friendless stran- 
gers, collect and constitute him their president. 

e then builds a cell, and puts into it a horse, 
saddle, and whatever else may be necessary ; he 
also attends on his companions, and in the even- 
ing they all meet together, bringing whatever 
they may have collected for the use of the cell. 
Should a stranger arrive among them, they 
cheerfully maintain him till he leaves the coun- 
try. The members of this association are styled 
the Youths, and the president the Brother.” Ibn 
Batuta experienced the kindness of this society 
as soon as he arrived in Anatolia. A man came 
to him, in order to invite him and his companions 
toa feast. Our traveller was astonished that one 
who looked so poor should think of feasting so 
many ; but was informed, that this man was one 
of the brotherhood, a company of two hundred 
silk merchants, who had a cell of their own ; he 
therefore consented, and witnessed their extra- 
ordinary kindness and liberality. Scenes of this 
kind occurred to him frequently among the 
Turkomans. On one occasion, when entering a 
town, he found himself suddenly surrounded by 
a number of persons, who seized the reins of his 
horse, and caused him great alarm; but some 
one, who could speak Arabic, coming up, said 
that they were contending as to who should en- 
tertain bien, as they belonged to the Society of 
Youths. Upon this he felt safe: the young men 
cast lots; and Ibn Batuta with his party pro- 
ceeded to the mansion of the winners.—Cabinet 
Cyclopedia. - 

Retaliation.—The young ladies of Medina 
County (United States), among other means of 

reventing the too frequent use of ardent spirits, 
oi resolved that they will not receive the ad- 
dresses of any young gentleman who is in the 
habit of using spirituous liquors. The young 
gentlemen in the same neighbourhood, by way 
of retaliation, have resolved that they will not 
seriously pay their addresses to any young lady 
who wears corsets.— We offer to bet two to one 
on the gentlemen; and an equal bet that the 
ladies (being American ladies) will yield to both 
the alternatives, and put up with the presence 
of spirits, and the absence of corsets, rather 


Cannibalism of the Chinese-—The Mahometan 
travellers, Wahab and Abuzaid, who visited China 
in the ninth century, state, that the Chinese 
were in the habit of eating all criminals who 
were put to death. Their cannibalism, indeed, 
does not seem to have resembled that of savage 
nations, who devour their enemies in order to 
gratify revenge, or to indulge in the excesses 
of ferocity; among the Chinese, a tly, the 
bodies of those who were publicly executed 
were left to be eaten by the poor and hun- 





of St, Paul’s in which he was then re- 


pear, the Chinese annals lend it some confirm- 
ation; for they state, that when famines have 
occurred in that kingdom, human flesh has been 
sold in the markets; and that it was dangerous 
at those periods to go abroad after sunset, men 
being constantly on the watch to seize and 
butcher all whom they could lay their hands 
upon.—Cabinet Cyclopedia. 


Parisian Winters.—The extra expense occa- 
sioned to the city of Paris, for breaking and car- 
rying away the ice from the streets and public 
places, was 150,000fr. in January and February 
1826; in January, February, and March 1827, 
it was 163,003fr.; in the following year, there 
was no winter; in January, February, and 
March 1829, the expense was 196,000fr. The 
present severe weather began on the 6th of De- 
cember, and the cold continuing to augment, 
and a great quantity of snow having fallen, no 
less a sum than 146,000fr. was expended to the 
end of December alone, for labour and transport 
in clearing away the ice. 


Period of the first formation of the Egyptian 
Delta.—All the lower part of Egypt is, as the 
Priests told Herodotus, a present of the Nile. 
The river every year leaves a fresh bed of mud ; 
these beds, as they lie one above the other, are 
still distinguishable, and show how much the 
soil has become raised in a given number of 
years. By a very simple process of calculation, 
says M. Cuvier, a proof is thence derived, that 
2000 years before Christ the Delta did not exist. 


Customs of the Turks imitated from the Chris- 
tians.—The Turks, when they became masters of 
Constantinople, borrowed from the Greeks many 
of their customs and formalities, and even the 
fashion of their dress. The pomp of the Ottoman 
court was ed, in agreat measure, in imita- 
tion of that of the Greek emperors ; and it is cu- 
rious to observe, that the odious custom of search- 
ing the persons of those who are admitted to the 
imperial presence (acustom still partially retained 
at the Porte, even in the case of ambassadors, ) ap- 
pears to be among those which the Turks have 
only copied from the Greeks.—CabinetCycloped. 

Byron's Opinion of Curran.—The riches of his 
Irish imagination were exhaustless. I have 
heard that man speak more try than I have 
ever seen written,—though I saw him seldom, 
and but occasionally. I saw him presented to 
Madame de Staél at Mackintosh’s ;—it was the 
grand confluence between the Rhone and the 
Saone, and they were both so d—d ugly, that 
I could not help wondering how the best in- 
tellects of France and Ireland could have taken 
up respectively such residences.—Moore’s Life 
I Byron. 


Indications of Greatness.—When I met H~ 
L—, the jailor, at Lord Holland’s, before he 
sailed for St. Helena, the discourse turned on 
the battle of Waterloo. I asked him whether 
the dispositions of Napoleon were those of a 
great general? He answered, disparagingly, 
“that they were very simple.” I had always 
thought that a degree of simplicity was an in- 
gredient of greatness.—Jbid. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Our next number will be accompanied by a reprint 
of No. 1. of this year’s Volume, which will be given 
GRATIS to the purchasers of No. IV, published next 
week. Those subscribers who intend to complete their 
series, will do well to give early orders to their re- 
spective booksellers and newsmen, as but a limited 
number will be printed, The Stamp Edition will also 
be accompanied by a gratis copy staMPED. 


Errata.—In the last No, of The Athenzum, p. 31, 
col. 2, par. 3, for “« Bishop,” read “‘ 7’. Cooke 2’—col. 3, 





gry. However incredible this account may ap- 


line 6, for “ dinsolution,” read “ solution,” 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 





HE Printer of Tae Aruenzuw is in want 


of an ii it Lad as READING-BOY. One whose con- 
nexions are will have every attention paid to his pro- 
gress in instruction and to his moral improvement. Ap- 
ply at The Athenzum Office, 4, Took’s Court, 





Stereotype Edition of Le Brethon’s French Grammar. 
This day is in 8vo. sige ttn, Go ghanien, 
y ae, pore, ovis thoroughly 


GUIDE to he FRENCH LANGUAGE, 
ly devised for Persons who wish to study the Ele- 
ments of Language without the Assistance of a Teacher. 
By J. J. P. LE BRETHON. 
London: Printed for Baldwin and Cradock, 
Also, in 8vo. price 8s. 
A Key to the Exercises in the above Work, 


means of which an: 
Sees 


by means y of 
acquire the Elements 0! ven Prone ba 
ah cay teach it to others. 
ere hes: 


ot accustomed to 
uct their Children with the 


with a 
Birectoos ae given iu oe Ss 
this Book, b how they must proceed. 
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HE SPECTATOR WEEKLY NEWS- 

PAPER,—Those who iutend to take THE SPECTATOR from 

the commencement of the third volume (which begins with the 

1830) are requested to give <9 orders to the newsvenders, 
town and oan, ° 2 dela 

ambitious aim of being at the 

most ini " oy mH y amusing, avd the fairest of all'N News- 


large, though not unwieldy size, enables the editor, by care- 
ful selection and laborious co! wpression, to record every useful 
fact and interesting occurrence, whether at home or in foreign 
countries; and at same time to give an osemenly large 
S une comuoeenes tg wean come of ee Siest oe 
treated chiefly as history, } nor with an 
impartial exhibition of all the bending ic and arguments on 
every side from every source. tator is not a sectarian 
or a partisan, in any sense, a a by Fo of the world. 
Fair Criticisms on all note are given, and the 
are reelected, fort the entertainment of those whose 


best 
ma: too mach occa! to read the original works. The 
py ee in a it of benevolent h free criti- 
at r ih pte 











cism ; and Music is once tif ly as 
elegant art. 

“nein a Memepepas, ond not a mere me Periodical, the 

qpesteme © exhibits life and society as they exist; but being also a 

Journal for Families, it eyutematically ‘excludes from its pages 

oars & . P for universal 

Pe There are . two editions—one for the country, published on Sa- 


turday, in S dase to es sent Os of that ‘evening : another 
nday morning, and 

lic news 1" the . Those who prefer the 

n (which is easily distinguished) should give par 


The Great Latin Lexicon. 
tn 2 very lange volnmnen, vozel etn. gsige Ol. 16s. 6d. im canvas 


HE UNIVERSAL LATIN LEXICON 
of FACCIOLATUS and ap mag ny —A new edition 

in which the Paduan Appendix has bee! the Ita- 
hoe sah (Tarselinas, 


a ie 

rd’s Siglariu' anum, 
and Gesner’s rece Index, are added ; and the whoje en- 
riched with a Copious Appendix 

By JAMES BAILEY, A.M. 

London: Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster-row; and W. 
Pickering, Chancery-lane. 

#,* Previously to the publication of this work, no complete 
Treasure of the Latin n tothe English Student. 

ratum is now supp! not a Grammar School in 
= United Kingdom ought to be ‘without ai least one aug Se 
occasional reference of the pupils. No attempt at Latin 

Sosition should be made without this work. 





Just published, in 1 vol. 12mo. price 6s. boards, 
ARLY 1 FREES LORS: with 


Twelve Designs by 
“ This book will Wieedae a = racetal introduction to ~<y 9 
ular works as the iy of Entertainiug Knowledge,” 





tis not only calculated to afford to children, bat its 
object is to bring oo aan early to a right use of ideas,” &c.— 


Syrery Gazette, Mi 
A neatly wataled vel - it The tales are simple, and always 
roy Any on some usefal topic.” —Jmp. Magazine, Match. 
“ Tt may be ee one of the imens of our 


modern improvements, and « ve ) cogens substitute for the 
common ae book.’’—Observer 
“ It is one of the best books for children we have lately seen. 


We recommend it strongly to be perused by the rising genera- 
tion, as the means of giving them a greater taste for study, and a 
more earnest wish to do well than most books we know.”’— 
Courier, April 8, &c. She. 

Hatchard and Son, Piccadilly. 





New Supplement to the Pharmacopwias. 
Just published, in 8vo. price 12s. boards, the 2d edition, con- 
siderabl enlarged, 
NEW SUPPLEMENT to the PHAR- 
MACOP@IAS of LONDON, EDINBURGH, DUBLIN, 
and PARIS: forming a complete Dispensatory aud Conspec tus; 
including the new French Medicines and Poisons; as well as 
lerhs, Drugs, Compounds, Veterinary Drugs, Patent Medicines, 
Perfumery, Paints, Varnishes, and similararticles kept in 
with their Composition, Imitation, Adulteration, ard Medical 
Uses; being a General Receipt Book for Daily Experience iu 
the Laboratory and at the Counter. 
By JAMES RENNIE, A.M. 
Lecturer on Chemistry, Natural History, and Philosophy, 
» ke, 
+4 The present edition has ra augmented by w 
1000 new Articles, besides an enlarged Table of Medical Con- 
— Tables of Chemical Affinities, and of Foreign hen 


wards of 





foe 
wo all 
that effect to their Newsmen. 
pores ane 4 TESTIMONIES IN FAVOUR OF 
THE SPECTATOR. 
* Blackwood’s Magazine for April, 1829.) 








“ North, There, James, lies the tator, a new week 
of some half-year’s standing, or woof the highest merit tn 
publics “The Ed Eaduor, indeed, & Whiguish nd 8 Pro-Catholie, 
r, and a 
bat wand in'We politics. Let es have 
no tura-coats. His précis of pet Tae lh admirable ; 
pe end now on the ty of as 


good a judge as lives—is correct aud comprehensive ; miscella- 
neous news are collected judiciously aj amusingly from all 


quarters ; the li is equal, on the whole, to that 
of any other weekl periodical. I nowhere see better criticism 
oa and nowhere 80 criticism on 


ere near 
re have been, in that department, superior in 
thiug 4 nemember—sertay of _— 
though not apparen rom n accounts 
erties, o cubject’ especial. French, and above all, of French 
a subject 


ty — aes to be en! eulightened, 1 have seen 
periodical at to the Spectator. 
bo Shepherd. The po ar hae you sent out deserved a’ that ye ad 
[ts a maist ? and & maist m 
cellawneous miscellany. 
“North. Aud without being wishy-washy— 

es oe Or we! 

wr is impartial. It is a fair, open, honest, 


“North, The 
disti tes, oY f 
Li} amoung its w col raries tor 
ludicrous in caanees, and its oe yet 
un the foibles of society.” 
a for June.) 


observations, which arin the Spectat 
toa place in m Diary. The ought, and pro- 
: : aT 


¢ the Westmineter fn po No.XXIl. 
of admirable variety and excellent management.” 











TOOTH-ACHE AND EAR-ACHE, 


ERRY ESSENCE has received the sanc- 
tion and 








the “ BEST THING EVER DISCOVERED FOR THE TOOTH-ACHE AND 


, and the whole has been carefully 


Tomkina’ Select Poems. 
Just published, © new edition, sith » Gne Piete, ta tome. 


pore on WA Ri0US | SUBJECTS, 
is*One Volume, the BEAUTIES of ENGLISH rica 
——— 
A new edition, with additional Poems, and a beautifully 
engraved Frontispiece, “tron 0 drawing by Harves. 
London : Printed for Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster-row. 





pint is published, in 2 vols, royal 8vo. boards, price 14. 11s. 6d. 


NDU LAW; principally with reference 
such Portions as concern the ADMINISTRA- 
TION of JUSTICE, Inthe KING'S COURTS in INDIA. 


By Sir THOMAS ote we late Chief Justice of Madras. 


Published ay Eteey Hen, and Co. Leadenhall-street ; Fayne 
and Foss, Pall Mall ; ua H. Butterworth, Fleet-street. 

#* Any gentleman copy of the original 
published ia 1825, on sending i to ry, Allens and Co. will 
receive ia exchange & copy. 





Price One Shilling, 


pa LIST of BOOKS and EN- 

VINGS ne in 1829, from Janwary to Decem- 

- igeteaine. Extracted from ‘ Bent’s Monthly Literary Adver- 

Containing an Alphabetical List of the New Works 

from Seneery to December 1829 inclusive, 

with their Sizes and Prices; also a List of the Paincipar En- 

GRAVINGS published during the same period, with the Names of 

the Painters and Engravers ; aud the Style, Size, and Publication 

Price of each Print. 

London: Peblished for the Proprietor by Singhins and ae Bestel, 

Stationers’-hall-court ; and sold by all Book and 





INTERESTING WORKS just published HENRY COLBURN 
and RICHARD B LEY, 8, New Burlington-street. 


HE COUNTRY CURATE. By the Au- 


thor of ‘ The Subaltern.’ In 2 satns 
Contents:—The_Pastor—The P. SS Schestataven~ 
The Shipwreck—The Patalist—The Sm The Suicide— 


The Miser—The Rose of East Kent and the Parish Apprentice. 

2. Records of Captain Clapperton’s Last Ex- 
pedition to Africa. By Richard Lander, his faithful Attendant, 
and the only surviving Member of that Expedition. In 2 vols, 
post 8vo. with Illustrations, 

3. The Life of Major-Gea, Sir T. Munro, 
Bart. K.C.B., late Governor of Madras, With Extracts from his 
Correspondence and Hrtvete Papers. By the Rev. Mr. Gleig. In 


2 vols. 8vo. with fine 
A Novel. By the Author of 
, & Tale of the Court of France.’ In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


4. Darnley. 





corrected. 
London : Printed for Baldwin and Cradock. 
Where may be had, lately published, 
Dr. Shirley Palmer’s Popular Illustrations of 
Medicine. 8vo. price 10s. boards. 





Just published, One Guinea, with upwards of Seven 
undred Embellishments" 


HE YOUNG LADY’S BOOK. — This 
Work is nor an Annnal, and essentially differs from tee 
whole class of Literary Gifts usually presented to You 
being @ complete Manual of all those elegaut Pursuits which 
* grace the person, or adorn the mi: various subjects 
—_* Hy er contided to proficients in their sev eralfdepartments ; 
bey ings neve been executed in the style of the 
oe “The olume is richly bound in sitk, oe altogether de- 
corated in a style of novelty hitherto unattem 
ew works have been received with such entness and un- 
Spridyed tion by the Public Press. The following is an 
selection from a few of f the many favourable notices 
with vei 7 has been 
shall find it difficult to speak of this Natenes in terms suf- 
atu en P of the and, indeed, wonder, with 
whieh an examination of it has filled we it isnot only a curiosity, 
but a beautiful curiosity, and no less excellent in its useful qua- 
lities, than itis elegant in its deauiiee parts. A few years ago, 
all the rome in England could not have produced such a work.” 
ae Teves yr Oct. 31, 1829. 
“ The Lady’s Book, from the splendoar of its appear- 
ance, the cacabent style and execution of its embellishive tks, its 
intrinsic value, and its peculiar an dha is the most accept- 
we —_ that can be made at the shrine of youth and aes 3 
, is one of the most ‘eens volames of its kind.” 
bes “pelle Assemble for Dec. | 
“ The Young Lady’s Book sur, all the Annuals in its ex- 
ternal splendour, and is far superior to them in ihe character of 
its object. At the same time that it is itself a medium of general 
ron = in Science. itis an actual wonder of Art.’’—Spectator, 
rte) 8,1 

* This is notan Annual, but an evergreen ; a gem in its way; 
oman a clear and neatly written epitowe of all those amuse- 
meuts that are couneqeease to Young Ladies, and mixing its in- 
structions with such a pleasant versatility of attractive matter, 
that we have no h in rec o the boudoir 
and the drawing-room.” —Atlas, Nov. 8, 1829. 

“Ina Fg aged oe - The Somee Lady fe Books as it 
respects Art, or reation, it stands unique from every 

T publication, aa , a8 such, must be received throughout the 
Literary World.” News, Nov. 8, 1829. 

* The Young Lady’s Book will enjoy a more permanent popu- 
larity than any of its ~<_ during the present Gilt- giving 
season. Court Journal, OV. 21, 1829. 

“The Young Lady’s Book is a present far more useful and in- 
structive than anything we have seen since the new fashion of 














EAR-ACHE.” It instantaneously relieves the most 
the Teeth sound and firm, prevents further decay 
y cures the Scurvy in the a Teeth, and 
Taniy pacetohe Yeokecee,”” oe 
vents the -ache. 

Sold in’ Bottles, at 2s, 9d., by Messrs. BUTLER, Chemists, 
Cheapside, corner St. sy t, Dublin ; 
Princess-street, Edinburgh : Savory ui Co. 136, New "eo 
end lew wT THE w 
i MORRIS’S BRU wic CORN PLAISTER, an 

it Remedy for &c. 


NB Ask forPzpat’s Essswca for the Tooth-ache, 





Ez yp ned. ‘This ns a sort of 
eyclopedia of Female Arts and Accomplishments: indeed, a 

collection of everything with which the most delicate and ronie 
of our Young fies should be acquainted.”—John Bull, Nov. 


ad Whether we view it in the light of a moralist, an instructor, 
ome of and smiling pe page entering into all the e nt 
ts which e to virtue, we still find it 
cnaunieaeuiia. both i mates and manner, and altogether one 
most reseuts that could be offered to a young 
Lady. n-Morning Post, Nov. 17, 1829. 


Published by Vizetelly, Branston, and Co. 195, Fleet-street, 





5. Random Records. By George Colman 
the Yoonan, In 2 vols. small 8vo. Dedicated, by gracious per- 
mission, to His Majesty. 


In a few days, 


6. Lawrie Todd; or the 


Settlers in the 
Woods. By John Galt, Esq. Author of ‘The Annals of the 
Parish,’ ‘ The Ayrshire Legatees,’ &c 


» In vols. post évo. 
7. The Diery and Corres Ralph 


evepends adones of 
Feereby, Author of * The History of by the Rev- 
Joseph Hunter, F.S.A. In 2 vols. 8vo. 





Library of Useful Knowledge, for the Farmer. 


Just ished, Number 1, 2, and 3, to be coutinued Mouth! 
— price 6d. each Number, » 


HE FARMER’S SERIES of 

The LIBRARY OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE, the 
Commencement iy ip a is the Horse, whic! 4, | 
various natomical Struct 

with their Rm — Ay Breede 

¢ First Three Numbers contain beautiful 
ae of some of the most c 
tended not merely for Embeil t but for Lib 

London: Published, under the ~ 7 “prmeees of the Society 
for the Diffusion of Useful Knowles 
Baldwin and Chadock. 

*,* The Parmer’s Series will embrace—ist. Every Descnir- 
Tion oF Live Srocx ; their Varieties, Food, and Management, 
Breeding ; Diseases ; their Prevention and lies—2d. Tue 
Genera. Lapou Rs or Acricu LIURE, includin every kind of 
Hasbandry‘: with Rowe, P 
Timber, &c.—3d. Domestic Economy, "including “the Dairy, 
Brewing, Wine and Cider, Baking, Curing Meat, &c. 


ty; 
ing, Training, &c. 
and authentic 














DR. JAMES’S 
FEVER POWDER AND ANALEPTIC PILLS. 


HE FEVER POWDER is universally ap- 
penet by —y Profession and the sweme: ag bam 
with equal success in Pever, 
Measles, Pieurisy, Sore ‘Throats, Kiseuniatinn, &e. When given 
ia Colds, Catarrhs, &c., it is gene! found to check = andl 
gress, or shorten their duration. in ackets 2s. 

THE ANALEPTIC PILLS, from their influence in exciting 
the natural secretions, are an excellent Alterative Remedy in 
CHRONIC DISEASES, RHEUMATISM, HABITUAL FEBRILE 
GOUTY AFFECTIONS, INDIGESTION, BILIOUs, and other com- 
PLAINTS OF THE STOMACH AND BOWELS. In Boxes at 4s, 6d, 


Mr. JAMES thinks it to inform the Public, that 
Messrs. Newbery, the late Agents of his Grandfather, his Father, 
and himself, are how vending articles of their own “ 
Se See BUTLER, Ceca Coops, 

as uts, Messrs. Cheapside 
corner St. Pau Paul Lendos, Sacky le-street, Dublin; Princes 
stree! Edinburgh. They may = ~ had retail of Savory & 
jt. ew Bond-street, and 220, Regent-street: and the 


Observe the Signature of R, G,G, James, ou the Label, 











THE ATHENZUM. 








aE 
E First Volume of Mr. MOORF's is LIFE 
of LORD BYRON, was published on the 
Jobn Murray, > gee 


HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. LXXXIII. was published on Thursday. 








is published, 
Lat ‘on’ the e CLIMATE, Th INHABI- 
Fe ‘ANTS, PRODUCTI pg Bes &e. “en Neilgherries, or 
: JAMES ey of Madras. 
Printed for J. Hatchard and Son, 187, Piccadilly. 


Pamily Library. 
oO wt ie esa illustrated with seven 


X. of TH i FAMILY LIBRARY, 
> the Second V VES of the most Eminent 
PAINTERS, SCOLPTONS: und ARCHITECTS, 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 








This day is published, in 3 volumes, post 8vo. price 27s. 
FPORRESTER A Novel. 
Printed for Whittaker, Treacher and Co., Ave Maria-lane. 





In the in 8vo. 
HE ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA. De- 


of Exon School. 
By the Rev, J. BAYLEY, M.A. 
Mathematical Lecturer at Emmanuel College, 


Printed for Whittaker, Treacher and Co., Ave Maria-lane. 





Tals day is pablished, price 34. G4, doticated, . by permission, to 

HE GRAMMAR of the FRENCH LAN- 
GUAGE ee De b. Ot NET” of SCHOOLS, 

Of the University of Pati, and Mate aster of the French Academy, 

Durham House, Chelsea. 


Printed for Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria-lane ; 
Bossange and Co. Great Mariborough-street : and Booseys, Old 
Broad-street. 





For Invalids and Families. 
eat 4 | Readers, in 1 vol 
A MANUAL of the ECONOMY of the. 
Rand By in bk epee and DISEASE. Contain- 
e and Fi and the Diseases 
we tun ie Mele ‘ith a Directions for the Regulation 
of Diet and Regimen, lancy toVld Age. 


Printed for atom ~e » and Co. Ave Maria-lane, 
London; D. Lizars, Edinburgh ; and Curry and Co. Co. Dublin, 


This day is published, in 8vo. price 18s. boards, 
ICARDI DAWSEII MISCELLANEA 





CRITICA. T excusa 
sione et cum notis ge "HOM KIDD, KIDD, 
A.M.) EN Coll. 8.8. Trin. we — A loco Dawseii Lu- 
sus panenlin: Miltoni P.A, Grace rsein,Sprcmen in in- 
et E: e Linco, Anglice 
longers.’ Balto unda, 


Printed for Whittaker, Treacher and Co., Ave Maria-lane. 





This day is published, in evo. the 2d edition, with Maps and 
DISSERTATION on the PASSAGE of 
HANNIBAL OVER THE ALPs. 
By H, L. WICKHAM, eye Rev. J, A. CRAMER, A.M, 


Printed for Whittaker, Treacher and Co., Ave Maria-lane. 





This day is published, price 6s. half-bound and lettered, 


HE YOUNG WANDERER’S CAVE, 
PRINCE BASTIAN. TRUE COURAGE, and FAGGING : 
By the Author of ‘The Children’s Fireside.’ 


Printed for Whittaker, Treacher, and Co., Ave Maria-lane, 





sa Novels. 


A. NEW SERIES of ORIGINAL ILLUS- 
Vig te A Ly Editions of the WAVERLEY  echgenae 
Plates—W aven.ey to Ros 

ES. 


Prints, om Octavo HB ny 


ona beast ote a 








London: M: 
6, Pail Mall; and 





CetelPa Generel Athas, ath an inden of upwards of Fourteen 
Th oy bepbit ae ie sieeet sate 

STELL’'S NEW GENERAL ATLAS, 
Orr i nee tt 


Rar tee thiety Ma. mal 
CONSULTING INDE nepoed 
Fret coc aati se er 
Siment over? porpees of © i a tla ata 


London ; Printed for Baldwin apd Cradock, 





SIR THOMAS LAWRENCE. 
‘The Mesninen by the Sponavnese, afer and 
poet fy MOON, BOYS, and Pens ne ol acne, b the 
SPLENDID WHOLE-LENGTH POR- 
GiORGE THE FOURTH, In the Costume of an Eagan Gente 
» seated on 2 Sofa. the most 
Hine inatiner by” iam from the original ire in the 
BF Sa tate 
2. 
a. Most Gracious Majesty Io King Get George 


the F Half-length, in Mezzotinto, 
Size, 12 ‘inches 2 Lae - 1s; French Proofs, 
; by Peta, 2 


21, 2s.; India 


wun late Royal Highness Frederick Duke 
York. Engraved in the line T. 


manner by 
wisn r\ os a oe Is.; French 2, 28; 
fore letters, 34. 3s. 


Dedicated, by exoren ermiaion to, Her Royal Highness the 


Nature. esented in the Portraits of two 
Fascinati B. Coeaty Esq.) En- 
graved in the most line mapner by G . Doo. 
ans. Proofs on French paper, ae Proofs, 


#_* The Proofs before the Writing are ail disposed of. 


Portraits of the Daughters of Lady Mary- 
peveae®, (© whem (oe parmtenen) Go Fiate fe dedicated. 
f = > Whitelength Portraits of Ledie Bugoe, 
erey Pomerset, Elegantly engraved by J. 
ia - aay India Proofs, 1%. 118. 6d. ; 
> high. se 
before letters, 2. 12s. 6d. 


Dedicated, by permission, to of Devonshire, 
Portrait of Elizabeth, fate. Duchess of Devon- 
shire. Engraved by F. C. Lewis, in imitation of the original 


Drawing. 
Size, mts 17 h. Prints, 10s. 6d.; Prints, tinted, 15s. ; 
Proofs afore lester 130.5 Proofs, tinted, 1. 1s.” wre 


The late Marquess of Londendersy, whel ag 
tnath eat, in ble ayer, Sy Caster. Saget t 2 
eas by 32high. ae pare Proofs, 4l. 4s. 


Little Red Riding-Hood; a whole-length 
Portrait of a Young Lady. Engraved in the line manner by R. 


Size, 11 RA, high. Prints, 15s.; India Proofs, 12. 118. 6d. 


John Kemble, as Haslet, hold —~F Skull 
of Yorick, whole-length, Engraved in 


monn rm 


John Kemble, as Rolla, whole-length, and 
porn to the above. Engraved in Mezzotinio by S. W. 


Prints, 15s. ; | hag 1. Lis. 6d, 


Portrait of Thomes Campbell, Esq. En- 
Sine, 8 by 7 + aah. Prosts, {5 India Pros, 6s. Only 200 


Portrait of Miss Bloxam (Niece of the late 
et ib renin. Engraved by F. C. Lewis, in 
mi. 1 co igh ny tac, tn 5 Plate, dutad, te. 6. 5 

Portrait of Miss Adams: a Study. Engraved 
by F.C, + Bouin in imitation of the ny a ee 

vies Ly 2 12 wa aas _ 10s. 6d, dia Proofs, 158. 5 


ais of Mrs. Newdigate: a Study. En- 
by F.C. last, in imitation of the or ginal Drawing. 
Rdia Proofs, 15s. ; 


ed 
Pre 10 A. 1 — Prints, 10s. 6d. ; 





#,* The u Portraits are now in progress, —— 


—— 
Selections from four Natural History for Schools. 
SXCERPTA EX CAIl PLINGI SE- 
CUND! HISTORIA NATURALI, IN USUM SCHOLA- 
Notas adjecit GULIELMUS TURNER, 


To nova Institutione Novocastrensi Prelector. 
#,% A few of the useful objects of this selection from 
works of the Elder ,» are to iy an be 
addition to the calcu! forms in our 


London: Printed for Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster-row. 
Where may be had, in 18mo, Go Hh clttion, pute an 06. haif- 


An Abstract of the History of the Bible; to 


<a bee A ShortSketch of Scripture Biography and Chro- 
wank ye sy for ine tae of Jong pero By the Bev. 


Guk "TESTAMENT, enith ENGLISH 
Containi 





age and Explanatory Notes; with pores omens, &e, 
lological, ’ ° 

Free Cates, nad at leerenaie to¥ for Idioms, and 
Bos for Ellipses. To which is prefixed a Treatise on the 
Docraines of the Greek ARTICLE, phe on to Bishop Mid- 
dieton, Mr. Granville » &e. a and cagnaeny 
explained, as criticism the New Testament. 
The Read! recorded w: the Text. Greek and 
Eaglish Indexes are |. Two oe , One illustra- 
tive of the ‘ Travels of the Apostles,’ and a ‘Map of 

a Plan of the City and Temple of Jerusalew.’ 


By the Rev. E. VALPY, B.D. 
This worki intended for the use of Students in Divinity, as well 


as for the Library. 

“ After a minute examination, cates of the present ma- 
nual considers this edi Siiuon "et the Gi reek Testament as the most 
pul ood ne eee p= FY 

apparatus ; for w '- 
chase only on® edition of the Greek Testament.”—-Horne’s In- 
troduction to the Bible. 


Also, 21s. boards, 
Greek Sep’ ptuagint, w with the Apocrypha; from 


the Oxford seeeet Doe , ie 
This Edition is hot-pressed, a ne form for 
burches and 


=—s volame 8vo. ; for use also in 
= oe wot volume is very correctly printed, 
we ke Cy it to students in to 
Amsterdam 


+,* The tapeesernt and Testament may be bad uniformly 
bound in four handsome volumes. 
; Baldwin; Whittaker; Harding; Ri 
ton; Sr Sm ; and all other Booksellers. —_ 


Rose’s Edition of Parkhurst’s _— = 


In a very volume, royal 8vo. 
K and ENGL SH. LEXICON” to 








By JOHN PARKHURST, A.M. 

edition, comprisi the more valuable parts of the 
Works of some later poe By HUGH JAMES ROSE, B.D. 
of Tri College, Cambridge. 


London: Printed for C. J. G. and F, Riv 
Rees, and Co.; T. Cadell; J» Richardson K Seholey ala 
and Cradock ; Hui rt, Chance, and Co.; ‘aes jiton, Adams, 
Co. ; Whittaker, Treacher, and Arnot; Treuttel, Wirt, and'Cone 
James Duncan ; ’Simpkin ty Marshall; + Bohn; G. Wilson ; 
me a pe 7 W. Mason ; ii’ sean 3; Fede Mason ; 
jaynard 


and icksteed, Meche and Sou; 
Sterling and Kenny, TEM, J. Parker, Oxford; and J. and 
J.J. Deighton, Cambridge. 





* In end this Lexicon, the Editor 
bas “availed ‘set Of the works ot Scheuer, Bretschneider, 


and Wahl; those 
Buttman im. The Additions to the former edition of 
Parkhurst are at stant eupalied of the whole. 





Qe 





SORE THROATS, HOARSENESS, &c. 
CIDULATED LOZENGES OF 


CAYENNE, for habitual Sore 
xation of U and a refreshing Pa Prag os 





the first and second will be ready for 
spring. 1. 


Ficld- Marshal His Grace the Duke of Wel- 
i the line'manner > S oTevieee A.R.A. Porrit. Engraving | 8 
‘The Duke is mounted on His Grace rode at the 
gale af Wenn eed Gn ane Spumante wales eet 
*"The sine will be te inches broad by 27 high Prints, af 
Proofs on French 4. 48.; Proofs A, 
before the letters, 72,74. 


2. 
Children of His Grace the Duke of Hamilton. 
Engraving by F. C. Landy fo Seiten of neat Drawing. 


a, ha 


Portrait of pa r Humphry Davy. Engraving 
gine, 1p by i nigh y mae ro TT * ma 1. S8.; on India 
tie sod. ane ean 2 sg 


Portrait of Si Walter Sco Bart, Engra 
to the line manner by J, H. hang hy ving 





ness of that 
Gouty ttn iy 


NB. Ask for Burter’s Cayenne orn Quinine Lozenozs. 


leptons panes Oe Go Peete, 15. 6. 


Seid cleo by elt Bockecitore, Newsnmmdens, and- Clara ef the 








JAMES HOLMES, 4, TOOK’S COURT, CHANCERY LANE. 
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